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HEART OF THE WORLD 


EART of the World, who knowest all mysteries 
That rule our mortal joy, our mortal pain, 
Say whether deepest satisfaction lies 
In loving, or in being loved again. 


Love treads no easy path; too soon it learns 
The ache of patience, and the pang of pride, 
The deep unrest like thirst that burns and burns, 
The craving hunger never satisfied. 


But still for every wound and every sting, 
Wearily walking thorns and briars amid, 

Love has for recompense this sweetest thing, 
That it may love—and no man can forbid. 


It is not given to every. heart to win 

For all its passionate urgence love's reply ; 
There are who knock and never enter in, 

There are who lonely live and lonely die. 


But every heart of all the hearts of men 
In this dear right bas heritage and share— 
The right to love, asking for naught again, 
Quenchless as sun, unstinted as the air. 


Ab, marvelous rose with glory in thy breast! 
Ab, stainless lily, wet with patient dews! 
Heart of the World’s Heart, tell us which is best— 
To love or to be loved—we cannot choose. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 














ment 
or Food 


Are you sure that your baby is 
getting enough mourishment? ‘We 
do not say food because a baby may 
get lots of food but get little nourish- 
ment. Mellin’s Food is nourishment. 
It contains the elements of nutrition 
that a baby needs in order to satisfy 
his hunger and make him grow and 
attain that complete development, 
which is so much desired by every 
mother. Mellin’s Food babies are 
healthy babies, and well developed 


babies. 


Mellin’s Food 


Our little boy, George Frederick 
Wilham Critchley, was such a frail 
and sickly baby that we despaired 
of his life. Nothing seemed to 
nourish him and he did not grow 
or thrive at all. We commenced 
feeding him with Mellin’s Food 
and his improvement was imme- 
diate and continuous. At6 months 
he weighed 24 pounds and is as 
healthy a child now as need be. 
Mrs. Wilham Critchley, Pitts- 
ford, N.Y. e 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 



















A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK. 


ROYAL HYMNAL 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY. 


“We have never had such enthusiastic singing in our 
Gender: ochen as we have had — e its adoption.” 
. CHAS. HERALD, Past« 
* Bethesda” Con'l C Derek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
#30 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 25 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
eic., published under this hea: ling at ten cents a line. 





N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, 28 School St., Boston. 

BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Asso. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. G. R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coliege should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Pi ay Dox.556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L: Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

NORTHERN BUREAU OF PASTORAL SUPPLY FOR 
NeW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. Church committees 
and churchless ministers ey Rev. Howard A. 
Hanaford, 33 West st., Keene, N. H., or 57 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; sremetes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lea: ing seaports ae home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
lye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


CHURCH BELLS .<!'52, 


oSHANE | BELL FC OUNDRY,1 Ys Baltimore le. 


BELLS 


ya! so Church and School Bells, ed 
The C.8S.BELL CO., H o 














THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation presents many 
favorable aspects; those of an unfavorable 
nature are comparatively limited in number. 
It is somewhat between seasons, therefore the 
distribution of merchandise is less than at 
other times, but, nevertheless, it compares very 
favorably with the business done this time 
last year. Industrial activity is widespread 
and as prominent a feature as ever. Staple 
products are thus very firm in price, and in 
many directions are tending upwards. 

In iron and steel there is increased rather 
than lessened activity. All grades of pig iron 
have been advanced and higher quotations are 
noted for many varieties of the finished prod- 
act. The cotton mills continue active, and 
cotton goods are running a close second to 
iron and steel. As regards new business, wool 
is less active, but quotations are very firm. 
The rush for building materials continues as 
great as ever and the lumber market is espe- 
cially strong. Hides and leather are firm and 
boots and shoes hold the recent advances. 

The stock market last week continued apa- 
thetic and drooping. A break in sugar was 
one of the features on reports that the divi- 
dend soon to be declared will be reduced. 
Copper shares in Boston are dull in sympathy 
with the New York market, and some liquida- 
tion has occurred in the “‘coppers,’’ causing 
comparatively low prices. 


Best Answers. VI. 


The approach of the summer leads us to 
propose that our next subject for general 
discussion relate to the uses and advantages 
of vacation seasons. We should like to call 
forth a large number of replies based on 
practical experience, touching profitable and 
pleasurable ways of spending one’s holidays. 
We shall be glad to have as specific sugges- 
tions as possible, and hints of any sort that 
would lead one to reap the largest advan- 
tage from this period. We therefore ask for 
Vacation Suggestions for persons who have 
from two to four weeks at their disposal. 
We hope that those who reply will draw 
upon personal knowledge of delightful trips. 
It is desirable that replies should be kept 
within the limit of 200 words, and they must 
reach this office on or before July 4. For the 
best suggestion we will give $5, or, if pre 
ferred, $3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent 
Portraits. For the second best suggestion we 
will send the Century Gallery. Address all 
communications to Best ANSWERS, Care The 
Congregationalist. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, June 4-10. Lessons from the History 
of Gideon. Judges 6: 2-6, 25-40; 7: 1-7, 16-22. 
God ready to save. Satisfies natural doubts. Can 

work by insignificant means. 

[See prayer meeting editorial.]} 
Missionary Topic: The Appeal of Child- 

hood to the Missionary Impulse. Luke 18: 

9-17; 2 Tim. 1: 1-14. 

[See exposition in issue of May 18, page 721.] 














If you have Smoked too Much 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. H. FisHER, Le Sueur, Minn., says: “ It is 
a grand remedy in excessive use of tobacco.” Re- 
lieves the depression caused thereby, and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


ITALY, EcyPT and HoLy LAND 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 


C.B. RICHARD & CO.,G. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


GATES'S TOURS ganas .($2'san090 


rthern Steam 














shi ine or )atl ‘to Duluth 
YELLOWSTONE S2PsliNe, oF aut Returning 
PARK via Can. Pac. R. R. and the 
Great Lakes. “Optional return 
and ang AL] ra ™ Lake a Den- 
‘or progial 
ALASKA CHAS. H. GATES. Tol Toledo, O. 


Or W. H. EAVES, 201 Washington St., Bostcn. 
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The Track of the 
Great Northern 
is the track 


of Empire 


It traverses the field of com- 
mercial development of the next 
quarter century. The North- 
west offers today the greatest 
opportunities in America. The 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY is 
the highway of trade and travel 
of this growing empire, with un- 
excelled service; fast modern 
vestibuled trains, crossing the 
Rocky and Cascade Mountains 
by daylight. Illustrated infor- 
mation from 


F, I. WHITNEY 


General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Mention this pubdlicatio 














Summer 
Holiday. 


Why not spend in on Lake Chau- 
tauqua this year? 

A vacation at this delightful resort 
is not expensive. Good accommo- 
dations at from $5 to $10 per week 
in cottages; $8 to $21 per week in 
hotels. 

Air, pure and invigorating; bene- 
ficial in cases of hay fever and 
bronchial troubles. 

Use the excellent service of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will have a comfort- 
able journey. 

A copy of our finely illustrated, 
descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua resorts sent free to any address. 
A. J. SMITH, 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
VACATION 


TOURS AON EUROPE 


H. CAZE & SONS, 55th Year. 
Programmes 20 TOURS sent free. 


All expenses— $250 to $800-— All expenses. 






















* Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 


Choice rooms by all steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. 


ADIRONDACKS. _ 
WAWBEERK, saninic'raxe. 


OPEN JUNE 20th, | 
INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


For Booklet address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 
Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 
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TEETHING time with Mellin’s Food babies is not 
a period of discomfort. Supplied with the phos- 
phatic salt for building up the teeth and bones, and 
with material that gives vitality and strength. 
Mellin’s Food babies cut their teeth painlessly. 


A New Fap.—The latest fad is an Indian swing- 
ing seat. They are having a great sale in this city, 
and as @ means of enjoying a hot weather siesta 
they have no rival. They are being made this 
season in enameled willow, finished in old English 
red or foliage green, and they are selling at one 
place in this city (the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
on Canal Street) at the low price of $22, which in- 
cludes the entire equipment for the erection of the 
seat. We show a picture of the seat in another 
column. 


GREECE.—The graceful national costume is dis- 
appearing throughout Greece. Today it is worn 
only by peasants in and around Athens and it is 
predicted that in another generation it will have 
entirely disappeared in favor of French styles made 
on Singer sewing machines from English and Amer- 
ican materials. In 1894 the three peasants pic- 
tured on another page were photographed near 
Athens for the Singer national costume series. 
The woman at the left wears the purely Greek 
dress, consisting of a heavy white cotton skirt with 
a deep border of coarse embroidery. Over this is 
worn a cloak of the same material reaching to the 
knees and made stiff, as are the sleeves, with bands 
of embroidery, A narrow apron worked with bright 
colors, a thin white veil over the head and neck, 
and bangels in Oriental fashion complete the cos- 
tume. The picturesque dress of the men is familiar 
to many people. Over the tight fitting shirt and 
white trousers is worn a fuli, loose, white garment 
reaching almost to the knees This is girdled at 
the waist by a silk sash used often as a pocket. 
Over this is worn a short, rich'y embroidered jacket 
with sleeves open from shoulder to wrist. 


STOP-OVERS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE 
AND WASHINGTON ON PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
fHROUGH TICKETS.—In addition to its excellent 
train service the Pennsylvania Railroad offers the 
traveler between New York and Chicago, and New 
York and 8t. Louis the privilege of a stop over of 
ten days at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. This stop-over is granted on all through first- 
class tickets reading via those cities. Persons de- 
siring to stop over must deposit their ticket with 
the station agent immediately on arrival. To those 
who have business to transact in these cities, or to 
persons who have never visited the National Capi- 
tal, this privilege is a valuable one, and should 
appeal to all through travelers between New York 
and the West, and Chicago or St. Louis and the 
East. The stations of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
are centrally located in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, and access to any section of the 
cities is easy, by either the regular street car lines 
or by the Pennsylvania Railroad cabs, to be found 
at the Philadelphia and Washington stations. For 
tickets and information apply to agent Pennsylva- 
nia R. R. Co., 205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Sport THAT Is PoPpULAR—The region of 
Northern New Hampshire and Maine is by all odds 
the ideal retreat for the angler, and no matter 
what time or place you select you are ever sure of 
& most tempting mess of trout, bass or salmon. 
After days, yes, weeks of anxiety, we were at last 
in camp. Shortly after breakfast preparations 
were made for our first day’s sport. We paddled 
along, and in the grasses that fringe the spring-fed 
stream dropped an occasional fly. The water is 
broken in swirls by the antics of the trout rising to 
grab whatever is floating on its surface. Only two 
casts, when suddenly our fly is seized and we back 
down stream drawing our captive from the school, 
for we hunger for more of their gamey number. A 
sudden dart and his majesty is making for the 
tangled roots of the bank; then the boring into 
deep water, he twisting about the water weeds, and 
the long leap in the air. Itis a long fight, fairly and 
bravely fought, and after landing him we find that 
our catch is a good five pounder well worth working 
for. Every sportsman has his own particular haunt, 
which, to him, is a paradise, but the treatise on 
fishing published by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, and 
which is sent to any address upon receipt of one 
two-cent stamp gives exhaustive information as to 
the resorts in New England. It is of value to an- 
glers and sportsmen. Send for it. Yon willi enjoy 
reading it. 

FE Ne IN SOUTH BOSTON.—Bostcen, Mass., May 11, 

99.—T. F. Kane, 291 4th street, South Boston, wae for 
an time severely afflicted with catarrh, and did not 
obtain relief until Hood’s Sarsaperila wa: tried. This 
medicine cured. tarrh is a constitutional disease and 
Bree | a@ constitutional remedy for its cure. Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla eradicates the cause of the disease by puri- 
fying the blood. 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are + se by the date 
of expiration on the address label. rf special receipt 
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Some Splendid Summer Servings 
‘Libb ; 
& Fire-saving 


Luncheon 


© Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


PROSVBDD 


¢ 9) PATATATATATATATATATA] 


Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. 
: = Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
unch 

Compressed Corned Bact — lneemeer- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peertess Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 

** How to Make Good Things to Fat,"’ gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
FATATATATATATATATATATATALATATATATATAT A 


That 
Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
the most 
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delicious 
product 





of candy 
making skill. 
Always ask for 


Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & S80N, 
1816 Chestnut 8t., Paliladelphia, Pa. 




















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





° a te com- 
mae 


Wanted, back L pamabors of Chi 
da 


plete a file. 1 price will 
—— caeeen you have, M. F. Create, “336 Zeral 
» Germantown, Pa. 


Companion Wanted, position by a young woman 
as companion for a young or middle-aged lady. Refer- 
ences required and satisfactory references given. Ad- 
dress “L,’’ Box 135, Barre, Mass. 


One wanting quiet and rest this summer can 
do no bower 5 try Dr. Willard’s “* Nerviae Home,” 
pone ny on the shore of Lake Champlain, 

Caan ted to the needs of the overwork 
+ tervous ¥ and the convalescent. 


Tutor or Companion. Wanted, a position during 
vacation by a young lady college student as tutor or 
companion. Instruc 7 ot - na fligher English, Greek, 
— and German. The Congregation- 
alist. 


Te Let for the summer, to adults oniy furnished 


house of eight rooms, in healthi town in Massachu- 
setts, half-hour from Boston. Pure air, - water, 
fine roads, fruit and shade trees. Address, refer- 


ence, ** Home,” care The Congregationalist. 


For Sale. Homestead Farm at Stratham, N. H., of 
126 acres (or less if desired). House of ten rooms. gur- 
rounded by grand shade trees, nine miles from Ports- 
mouth, Rye and ume Dia oe Fine drives. An 


ideal, beautiful s ant Bouse, P barn and 
sorge Wingate, Exeter, 


other buildings. 
To Bent, Mapleh hurst, furnished. Fine summer res- 


idence, one mile from depot. 


a agen gle an eg 
wn, stable an 0 
4 Vine. soenery "elevation £500 feet. 





ountain stream 
John C. Newton, ‘Wilmington, 











Educationa! 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 














THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addt- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination bef wm cy Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further laformation apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HARTFOR D September 27, 1899. 
Advantages | MEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Full information on appli- 
cation to 


Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRIS. 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOCY. 


JULY 5-21, 1899. 


Courses in Old Testament, Church History and The- 
ology, by professors in Harvard University and by 
Professors A. V¥. G. ALLEN, . N. CLARKE, A. OC. 
MOGIFFERT, H. G. MITCHELL, G. F. MOORE and Pres. 
W. DEW. HyDE. Fee 15.00 

Circulars on application to R. 8. MORISON. Sec’y 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 
WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For airRLs. 


Special Summer Term begins July 10. Fall Term 
— 4. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), 
ass. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
address 


For circulars, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


Courses of study in Mecbasical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by uates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 


Worcester, 
Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 14 mile 
track. Opens Sept., 1899. JoserH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Especial attention is called to the new two years’ 
course of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Nesr Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





The Kinship of Souls. 


A Narrative. By REUEN THOMAS. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 
A very readable volume.— The Congregationalist. 


Dr. Thomas writes very racily, he knows how to puta 
philosophical point simply and breezily.— 7he Advance. 


Dr. Reuen Thomas is one of the few ministers who 
have written a good novel.— Zhe Outlook. 


At bookstores. Sent, postpaid, by 


LITTLE; BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington St., Boston. 








Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits for all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms 
400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSBTTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular courses. Special 
courses for college graduates and teachers of ex- 
perience. Entrance examinations June 22, 23, and 
Sept. 12,13. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 


CUSHING ACADEM Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 


dowed Schoo)! for _ both 
sexes. Located among the hills of Northern Mass. 
Certificate admits to best colleges. New buildings, large 
gymnasium. Modern lab. ratories. Excellent advan- 
tages inimusic. #200 a year.: H. 8S. COWELL, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1808. For the —— education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. -Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 

Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUBETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65ih year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 

es in art and music Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive Pome, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


REv. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784 Excellenthonie. Students from 
18 States. All denominations Thorough wor in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 
Fine new build- 


Among Hills and Lakes. (7¢.'S Su top, 


adjacent to Lake Wononscopomuck. Beautiful scenery. 
Healthful region. Highest scholarship. Advanced 
methods. Miss ELIZA HARDY LORD, Principal of the 
Taconic School. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
FOR 10 BOYS 


ACADEMY AND HOME Greenwich, Ct. 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD, 50 miles from N, Y. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEM 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Attractive, healthful. Individual instruction. College 
or business. F. H. BREWER, PRIN. 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


OF THEOLOGICAL INTEREST. 


Ethics and Revelation. 
By HENRY S. NASH. 











Cloth, Episcopal Theological 

$1.50. School, Cambridge, Author 

Just Ready. of *‘ The Genesis of the Social 
Conscience.”’ 








The aim is ‘‘to show that the Bible marks 
the road along which conscience must travel, 
if it would treat our life on earth with abiding 
seriousness.”’— From the Opening Sentence. 

Uniform with this in size and price: 
Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


‘*Not since the publication of Mr. Kidd’s 
volume has a more genainely popular socio- 
logical work appeared.”’— The Outlook. 


From 
Comte to Benjamin Kidd. 


A discussion ef the appeal to biology or 
evolution for human guidance. 


By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D., 
Author of ‘Christ and the Jewish Law.” 


A critical and historical 
sketch of the growth of the 
evolutionary systems of eth- 
ies, and a study of their 
claims to authority. 








Cloth, 
$1.50. 
Just Ready. 











A Solitary Summer. 


By the author of Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden, 
to which this is a companion 
volume—a view of life as 
seen through the half-smil- 
ing, half-cynical eyes of a 
cultivated Englishwoman. 

“* 4 German Garden’ emits a flower-like 
aroma of freshness and purity,” said KATE 
SANBORN. 








Cloth, 
$1.50. 
Just Ready. 











THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
JUST READY. 


Tristram Lacy; 8» W- #. Mattock, 


author of “Is Lirr 
Or, The Individualist. pooh Livine?” 














HE New RE- 
Cloth, PUBLIC,” ‘‘ ARISTOCRACY 
$1.50. AND EVOLUTION,” ete. 











‘Full of keen, clever characteristic touches.” 


‘*A rattling good railroad story.” 
—Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


The Short Line War. icc 


Edition. 
By Merwin- Webster. 








Clotl The first edition was ex- 
etd hausted by the third day of 
$1.50. issue. 











‘ Remarkably original and fascinating.” 
Paps —Times Herald, Chicago. 


READY NEXT WEEK: 
“ Places its author beyond question among 
the first American novelists.” 


Richard Carvel. #eady June 1. 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Vick. RES... 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
















pupils. Thoro' 


supervision of the Director, 
descri 
Office, 


Provides @ well rounded education for a limited number of 
hly equipped corps of instructors. 
suited to the pupil—not the pupiltothe course. Boston and Har- 
vard advantages. Unique system of home life under the personal 
Mr. Arthur Gilman. 
bes the principles and working ofthe school. Send for it. 

Ko. 36 Concord Ave., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








Course 


The Manual 









By Winston Churchill. 





. Author of “THE CELEB- 
Cloth, rity.” With eight full- 
$1.50. page illustrations by MA1- 

COLM FRASER. 











As the first edition was exhausted by ad- 
vance orders a week before the date set for 
issue, the publication is postponed to June ist. 

One reviewer for a great New York y 
describes it after reading an advance copy as 
‘a masterpiece cf story-telling.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 








Volume LXXXIV 


Three Articles by Charles M. Sheldon 


The now famous author of In His Steps will fur- 
nish in succeeding issues of The Congregational- 
ist, beginning next week, a short series specially 
prepared for it and entitled, CoRIsT’s PREACHING 
AND TODAY’S PRACTICE: 

1, As to Wealth. 

2. As to Non-Resistance. 

3. As to Competition. 








The New Free Church Catechism 
Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts, ; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No. 15, Children’s Sunday; No. 16, National; 
and 37 other Services. 100 copies 60 cts. post- 
paid. Sample set, 165 cts. 








One of the most hope- 
ful things in this evil 
worldis the far-reach- 
ing and beneficentinfluence of good words, 
spoken or written. Whatever criticism 
may be properly made as to the practical 
ditliculty of carrying out the theory of 
Mr. Sheldon’s In His Steps, the one sim- 
ple, underlying thought of the book—do- 
ing what Jesus would do—has, even in 
this short time, gone to the ends of the 
earth and become an inspiration of blessed 
power in many thousands of lives. A 
personal letter received from Dr. Gren- 
fell, the well-known medical missionary 
of the DeepSea Mission in England, says: 
“T enjoyed very much your countryman’s 
book—‘ What would Jesus do?’ I have 
been impressing the thought on my scat- 
tered sea brethren of late, and we are 
taking up between us a new responsibil- 
ity. We are going to save some of our 
brethren and sisters from the disgrace of 
the ‘workhouse,’ as we call our paupers’ 
last resting place. We do not believe 
Jesus would stand idly by and see his 
brethren go in there, or starve to death 
to keep out.” And this is only one of 
countless instances where these four short 
words about Jesus, written ‘‘in his name,” 
have moved the hearts of his disciples to 
a closer following “in his steps.” 


‘‘His Word Runneth 
Very Swiftly’’ 


Not good words alone, 
but the very tones of 
music which float them 
may become “nimble and airy servitors ” 
for Christ the Lord and carry some mes- 
sage of his to “‘lands remote.”’ A Massa- 
chusetts man, who has recently returned 
from northern Alaska, relates that as the 
little steamer which carried his party was 
ascending the winding Koyukuk, a tribu- 
tary of the Yukon, they took on an Indian 
pilot. Hecould not speak a word of their 
language, nor they of his. They were one 
day much surprised to hear this man 
singing in a low voice Indian words, but 
to the tune of 
Come to Jesus, just now, 
Just now, come to Jesus just now— 

“as familiar,” the man said, ‘‘as though 
it was in our prayer meeting at home on 
the South Shore.” Before they finished 


‘A Voice in the 
Wilderness ”’ 
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their voyage they ascertained that he had 
learned the song at a Roman Catholic 
mission station on the Yukon. And so 
this red man of the wilderness was re- 
peating beneath the Arctic circie a word 
of gospel invitation which brought pre- 
cious memories to the hearts of men from 
a Christian land, although they under- 
stood not a word he spoke! 


esti site Some rather feeble ef- 
pase "€ forts have lately been 

Congregationalists ade in Illinois to get 
up a heresy trial of two professors in 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and one 
or more ministers have been mentioned 
as possible objects of similar attention. 
The noise of the explosion seems to have 
passed with but little smoke and no exe- 
cution. However, it gave to Dr. Noble 
the occasion to say some wise words 
on the subject at Union Park Church, 
Chicago, on Sunday of last week. The 
chief danger from heresy among Congre- 
gationalists is in attempts to suppress 
what some individuals are disposed to 
call heretical. Wise men who are ear- 
nestly seeking to know the mind and will 
of God do not proclaim their discoveries 
as heresies, and are not often suspected 
of heresy by their wise brethren. No 
denomination which builds on abiding 
truth gives to its teachers greater freedom 
than: they may find in Congregational 
churches. Ministers who are foolish 
enough to invite attention to themselves 
as heretics are not usually worth the fuss 
of a trial, even if there were good prospect 
of disfellowshiping them. There aremany 
theological questions not yet satisfactorily 
answered, and Christian scholars honestly 
seeking answers ought to have the prayers, 
sympathy and support of those who want 
to know thetruth. Meanwhile, when men 
are eager to announce answers which do 
not satisfy their brethren, what is to be 
done? Dr. Noble gives this sensible ad- 
vice: 

In my judgment the wise plan—because it 
seems to be the plan which promises to do the 
least mischief—is to make protest and wait. 
The church now has not heresy to fear as 
much as lunacy. Heresy trtals do no good. 
The ultimate settlement of all questions of 
belief must come, and it can only come through 
free discussion. This often means long wait- 
ing, but it is better to wait and to suffer the 
consequences of waiting than to use com- 
pulsion in the attempt to correct ideas. It is 
only by the backward and forward flying of 
the shuttle of unhindered thought that the full 
and perfect web will be woven. 


Spe eT ti The Congregational 
orks pte Year-Book for 1899 

apatite was issued last week. 
We have already given the new informa- 
tion contained in its summaries. Among 
its first pages appears the full program 
of the coming International Council, in 
which are some changes as compared with 
that given in our issue of April 13. Dr. 
R. S. Storrs, by the advice of his physi- 
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cian, is obliged to disappoint the general 
expectation that he would preside at the 
council, though he intends to be present. 
President Angell of Michigan University 
is to be nominated for that position. The 
topic assigned him, The Christian Idea of 
the State, will therefore be discussed by 
Mr. J. Compton Ricket, M. P. Governor 
Wolcott has accepted an invitation to 
address the council on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth. Some new names are an- 
nounced of speakers from England and 
Australia. The range of topics is wide, 
offering opportunity for consideration of 
matters of most vital present interest by 
the eminent clergymen and laymen chosen 
to treat them; and generous time is 
allowed for the free discussion which is 
sure to be of deep interest in such a com- 
pany as will be gathered. Social func- 
tions and seasons of Christian fellowship 
are provided for. Next September in 
Boston will occur one of the most impor- 
tant events in the history of Congrega- 
tionalism in America and in the world. 
The sense of its importance felt in Great 
Britain is indicated by the account by 
our English editor on another page of the 
addresses concerning the council at the 
May meeting of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. 


The new president 
of Oberlin College, 
Dr. John H. Barrows, has had early op- 
portunity to measure the loyalty of her 
alumni, for twenty-four receptions have 
been extended to him already in cities 
and towns throughout the country. One 
of the most enthusiastic, though not the 
largest, of these was held at the Parker 
House, Boston, May 24, as the result of 
the efficient labors of Dr. A. A. Berle. 
The history and progress of the college 
was illustrated by the presence of a lady 
who was an Oberlin student nearly sixty 
years ago, when the higher education of 
women was mostly a dream of the future, 
and also by a number of graduates from 
that institution now studying in Harvard. 
One of them is also a member of the Har- 
vard faculty. Professors Churchill and 
Ryder represented Andover Seminary, 
the latter acting as toastmaster. Drs. 
G. A. Gordon and A. E. Dunning made 
addresses expressing the public interest 
of Boston in the college. Dr. J. L. With- 
row took part in the exercises. President 
Barrows eloquently presented the work, 
spirit and needs of Oberlin, showing that 
it is taking on new life and adopting new 
plans to fit it to the Christian educational 
spirit of today, and intimating that anen- 
couraging proportion of the large amount 
of money it absolutely requires is already 
in sight. Oberlin has a unique history, is 
prepared by it to do a peculiar and im- 
peratively needed service among Ameri- 
can colleges, and seems likely to under- 
take it courageously and effectively under 
the lead of its new president. Steps were 
taken to form a new alumni association 


Oberlin’s New Advance 
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for this vicinity, where Oberlin will be 
heard from oftener in the future. 


Ninety-six years ago 
The Champion of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
the Individual : 
was born, the offspring 
of a long line of godly, temperate, Con- 
gregational ancestors. Last week saw 
the organization in Boston of a society 
which will do for him and his works that 
which admirers of Dante and Browning 
in Boston have long been doing for their 
masters. Judging by the attendance at 
the meeting and the list of applicants for 
admission, the interest in Emerson where 
he was best known when alive has not 
waned and bids fair to bear fruit in com- 
ing years. That.for a time his fame has 
been obscured may be attributed some- 
what to the individualistic type of his 
thought and life. For institutions, for 
co-ordinated thought, he had little affin- 
ity. Intuition in philosophy and religion, 
and individualism in ethics and politics 
were the keynotes of his life and mes- 
sage, and of late the world has heard lit- 
tle of these. But the pendulum is swing- 
ing back. On every hand there are signs 
of a recognition that the world still needs 
mystics, transcendentalists and seers as 
well as logicians and scientists. The 
State just now is the all in all of the 
many. To save it from excesses and 
abuses it will be necessary for an intelli- 
gent and aggressive minority to insist on 
the limitations of institutionalism, and 
in this fight no man has provided so rich 
an arsenal of weapons as the sage of Con- 
cord. 





The Hartford Meeting 


As missionary meetings go, this was 
one of the best. It had swing and bal- 
ance and dignity. The great work of 
Christianizing our own land was set 
forth in its various aspects clearly and 
comprehensively. We never realized so 
keenly before how immensely interesting 
this work is simply from the point of 
view of its variety and of its close rela- 
tion to all the vital problems of the day. 
The field of activity includes the dwin- 
dling communities of New England, the 
seething life of great cities, the older sec- 
tions of the West and the constantly ad- 
vancing frontier. Within it the society’s 
workers are confronted with almost 
every racial type which goes to make 
up our complex American population. 
As home missionaries in the past have 
been the saving element in national life, 
so will they continue to be one of the 
chief forces that will keep us from decay 
and downfall. 

With regard to Cuba, most of the mem- 
bers present felt that no other course was 
open to them than to indorse the work 
already begun there by the executive com- 
mittee. Dr. Kingsbury’s observations on 
the ground and other direct reports from 
the field made it clear that the society 
had a peculiar link with the field through 
work already successfully inaugurated 
among Cubans in New York and Tampa. 
And according to Dr. Kingsbury, to whose 
judicial temper deference should be paid, 
the immediate call is for churches. Al- 
ready the society, through whatit regards 
as providential ordering, has there the 
germs of church organizations. 

While we have considered it inexpedi- 
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ent from the point of view of principle 
and of effective administration for the 
A. M. A. to occupy Porto Rico and the 
C. H. M. S. Cuba, we are not disposed to 
chill the missionary impulse which seeks 
expression, and we hope that each of our 
societies will succeed in establishing it- 
self successfully in its chosen field. But 
we question whether the final expert 
judgment touching these islands will 
pronounce their present conditions and 
their attitude toward Protestant Chris- 
tianity so fundamentally unlike as to call 
for special emphasis on church work in 
one and special emphasis on educational 
work in the other. The two lines of ef- 
fort will ultimately advance together, as 
they have in every new field to which 
Christianity has gone. The officers of 
our missionary societies, if they keep 
their fingers on the pulse of church life, 
are probably aware that the general 
Christian public, while eager to send 
pure religion into our new possessions, 
is also solicitous as to the way in which 
it shall be sent, and that the interests of 
comity within a given denomination, as 
well as with other branches of Christ’s 
Church, be kept in view. 





The New President of Yale 


Prof. Arthur T. Hadley has become 
president of Yale University by a process 
of natural selection. With many of the 
graduates he was not originally the first 
choice. But as one candidate after an- 
other has dropped out of consideration, 
either by declining to be considered or 
for other good reasons, his fitness for the 
place has appeared more and more plainly. 
He is of academic ancestry. His grand- 
father and father were distinguished edu- 
cators. He is the only son of one of the 
most eminent and beloved in the long roll 
of Yale’s distinguished teachers. 

Professor Hadley’s student career was 
exceptionally brilliant. Hé graduated at 
the age of twenty years at the head of the 
class of 1876, having gained more honors 
than any other member. Aftertwo years 
of study in Berlin he was for four years a 
tutor at Yale, and then, having already 
become a high authority on all matters 
connected with railroads, he spent three 
years as university lecturer on railroad 
administration. Attheend of that period 
he was appointed professor of political 
economy, in which position, held until 
now, he has won distinguished success. 
He has written extensively on financial 
subjects, on which he has become an in- 
ternational authority. 

As a teacher Professor Hadley is as 
successful as he has been in authorship. 
His elective course in economics is by far 
the most popular and largely attended in 
the university. His interest in the stu- 
dents is not limited to instruction, but in- 
cludes the whole life of the college, phys- 
ical, intellectual and moral. He has 
been the leading spirit in reviving inter- 
est at- Yale in intercollegiate debates 
and has devoted himself with enthusi- 
asm to the training of the teams which 
have won honors in this field for the uni- 
versity. The welfare of the students, in- 
dividually and as a bedy, he has held as 
an object of deep and constant concern, 
and is cordially appreciated by them. As 
a teacher, administrator and man, he has 
developed the peculiar qualities demanded 
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for the modern president of a great uni- 
versity. The faculty wanted him for this 
high office, and expressed their preference 
in many ways. The students wanted 
him, as they have shown by the enthusi- 
asm with which they have welcomed his 
election. From the graduates he has al- 
ready received many assurances of loyal 
support. 

The problems before the new president 
are grave and difficult. President Dwight 
and Treasurer Farnam, conservative and 
at the same time progressive, have been 
remarkably able leaders in the rapid 
financial development of Yale, and the 
withdrawal of both these men at a time 
when larger sums of money are required 
than ever before makes that problem the 
more difficult. But Professor Hadley has 
already given expression to clear and 
comprehensive views of the administra- 
tion of the university, and his grasp of 
great questions, his originality and perti- 
nacity in dealing with them inspire con- 
fidence. He believes in high standards of 
scholarship, in the value of athletics 
within reasonable limits and in the demo. 
cratic spirit which has characterized 
Yale in all her history and in which her 
sons take honorable pride. 

For two hundred years the presidents 
of Yale have been Congregational minis- 
ters. Professor Hadley will be the first 
layman to hold that office. But he is a 
loyal Congregationalist, and the religious 
interests of the university will be safe in 
his hands. He is singularly modest, ap- 
proachable without being undignified and 
the embodiment of the Yale spirit of the 
present generation. Under his adminis- 
tration the university will continue to 
advance along the same lines which have 
established for it a distinct and fore- 
most position among the great institu- 
tions of learning of our country. Her 
new president will have the sympathy of 
all supporters of the best American ideas 
of higher education, and we believe his 
career in this new field will be as sub- 
stantial and as conspicuous as it has 
been in the lines in which he has already 
achieved distinguished success. 





An Authoritative Creedal Decla- 
ration 


The case of Professor McGiffert brought 
out last Thursday a unanimous declara- 
tion by the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly that four doctrines are fundamental 
in the Presbyterian Church. They are: 
first, that the Holy Scriptures are not in 
any respect historically inaccurate; sec- 
ond, that Jesus was not liable to error in 
any particular; third, that the Lord’s 
Supper was not instituted in any other 
manner than by the direct act of the Lord 
Jesus; and, fourth, that faith, which is 
the essential act and exclusive necessity 
in human salvation, is the gift of God, and 
not anything which men have in them- 
selves. Dr. McGiffert, in his History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age, appears 
to have antagonized each of these four 
doctrines. The issue between him and 
his church is therefore made simple. The 
question whether these affirmations are 
or are not sustained by the Scriptures 
themselves is not open for discussion. 
The church has solemnly declared that 
they must be believed by its teachers and 
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defended by all its sessions and presby- 
teries. 

The assembly has referred Dr. McGif- 
fert’s case to the New York Presbytery, 
of which heis a member. The minority 
report required the presbytery to persuade 
him to declare his assent to these four 
fundamental doctrines, or to induce him 
to withdraw from the Presbyterian min- 
istry, or, failing in both these efforts, to 
bring him to trial for heresy. The ma- 
jority report, which was adopted after 
sharp debate, left the New York Presby- 
tery to dispose of the case according “as 
in its judgment the peace of the churches 
and the purity of doctrine may require.” 
Probably the majority in that presbytery, 
with the experience of recent years, be- 
lieves that the peace of the churches 
would be promoted by dropping the whole 
matter. But it has been left in such a 
condition that it is likely to remain an 
active cause of irritation till either Dr. 
McGiffert shall submit his judgment to 
the decision of the General Assembly and 
declare his assent to its four fundamental 
doctrines, or else withdraw from the 
church. From statements made on the 
floor of the assembly by members from 
New York, we infer that they hope with 
a degree of confidence that Dr. McGiffert 
will accept the latter alternative, and it 
seems to us that this would be the wisest 
and most honorable course. 





Sympathy with the South 


The address of ex-Governor Northen of 
Georgia at the Boston Congregational 
Club last week has been widely read, for 
the people of the Northern States are 
eager to hear what a _ representative 
Southerner has to say to them of the 
Southern view of their attitude toward 
the race problem in the South. Governor 
Northen had some reason for saying that 
the North does not understand the South. 
He showed plainly by what he said that 
the South dees not understand the North. 

When he declared that the Northern 
press expressed no sympathy with the 
victims of black criminals in the South 
he was mistaken. The Northern people 
have as strong sympathy for the orphaned 
children and the outraged and now insane 
widow of the Cranford family as Southern 
people have. But the Northern people 
have just as strong sympathy with the 
maimed children and wronged widow of 
the Negro postmaster at Lake City, S. C., 
who was killed by white men and whose 
infant child was shot to death in its 
mother’s arms. The Northern people 
have no sympathy with the black brute 
who ruined the Cranford family. They 
know that he deserved death and they 
would have put him to death lawfully. 
But they have no sympathy either with 
the white brutes who ruined the post- 
master’s family. 

The difference of feeling and judgment 
between the two sections is made plain 
by these two instances of crime. The 
majority of the Southern people appear 
to approve of the lynching of the mur- 
derer of Cranford and of the failure to 
convict by law the murderers of the Lake 
City postmaster and his child. The North- 
ern people believe that whites who mur- 
der blacks are as great criminals as blacks 
who murder whites, and that in these 
cases both parties inflicted on their vic- 
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tims as terrible cruelties as they could 
devise. The Northern people, we hope 
and believe, would have visited on both 
classes of criminals the extreme penalty 
of the law. The Southern people have 
failed to secure the conviction by law of 
the whites against whom thereseemed to 
be conclusive evidence. They have in- 
fiicted the most savage conceivable tor- 
tures on the black criminal without 
weighing legally the evidence against 
him, and they have repeated these tor- 
tures on a man presumably innocent. 
We say that the Southern people have 
done these things, because by taking no 
steps to convict their fellow-citizens who 
committed these crimes against law they 
have assumed the responsibility for the 
crimes. In saying this we do not forget 
that some Southern newspapers have 
spoken as bravely and frankly of the 
crimes of the lynchers as of criminals 
who have been lynched. 

There is no need, then, that the sym- 
pathy of the North for the South should 
be misunderstood. Our pity for the 
white victims in the South of the out- 
rages by black criminals is as strong as 
that of the Southern people themselves, 
and our pity for the Negro victims of 
white criminals is much stronger than 
that of the Southern people. But the 
same sense of justice must be the sup- 
port of every honorable sentiment of 
pity and sympathy both in the North and 
in the South. The Northern people are 
apt to forget that the South has by far 
the heavier burden to bear in a class of 
degenerates comparatively rare among 
us, and that the burden has been in- 
creased by failures to punish crime by 
law and by many instances of avenging 
crime by lawlessness. But there is, we 
know, a profound and growing sympathy 
in the Nerth for the South, bowed under 
the weight of its burden, and a convic- 
tion steadily gaining that one section 
cannot bear the burden alone and that 
the other cannot and would not avoid its 
share of the responsibility. Both sec- 
tions, united in patient effort to secure 
justice and protection for all, through 
the supremacy of righteous law and rev- 
erence for it, will come to understand 
each other and will accomplish their 
common purpose. 





Lessons from the Story of 
Gideon 


It always brings truth home more 
closely to study it in connection with 
some person. Among Old Testament 
heroes few stand out more picturesquely 
than Gideon. The story of his divinely 
guided warfare interests children, and 
grows even more impressive the older we 
become. Many suggestions can be drawn 
from it. It teaches several with excep- 
tional force. 

It reminds us, as we all need to be re- 
minded now and then, that God re- 
members his own, watches over them and 
is ready to save them in time of peril. It 
presents a glowing picture of the appar- 
ent invincibility of the enemies of God’s 
people, who in numbers, boldness and 
their assurance of victory must have in- 
timidated Gideon and his followers com- 
pletely had not God interposed. Human 
history contains many illustrations of 
the same truth but this is one of the most 
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striking. It is taught effectively that the 
divine hand has not lost its power to 
save, or the divine intelligence its watch- 
fulness or its entire mastery of every sit- 
uation which can occur. 

The story teaches, also, God’s willing- 
ness tosatisfy the doubts which naturally 
arise in human minds when crises occur 
so serious that evidently only divine help 
can enable us to overcome. As in the 
case of Moses and others, whom God had 
bidden to perform some seemingly im- 
possible service in his name, the Almighty 
condescended to heed the questionings of 
Gideon’s mind and to resolve his doubts 
by an ocular demonstration of divine 
power. A similar reassurance is not to be 
expected now, but a reassurance equally 
convincing any one of us may have. The 
age of the world’s childhood is too far 
past for our doubts to be set at rest by 
arbitrary exhibitions of miraculous power. 
But God works by many methods and for- 
tifies our courage as easily and as thor- 
oughly by the inward operations of the 
spirit as by witness given to the eye or 
the ear. 

The history also reminds us that our 
God can do wonders by means apparently 
insignificant. This point also hardly 
needs to be amplified. It may be the 
humblest, most obscure member of a 
community whose agency and influence 
are chosen to overcome some evil so 
threatening that at first it appals those 
who naturally might be expected, because 
of their pre-eminence and power, to take 
the lead in uprooting it. It was by the 
few, and those diminished almost to the 
fewest, that God chose to win the victory 
in the case of Gideon. It may be by the 
few, it may be by some one individual, that 
he chooses to overthrow the most gigantic 
form of corruption which threatens so- 
ciety and hinders the advance of the gos- 
pel among men. Any individual among 
us may be that one. He who holds his 
heart tixed on God, whose prayerful yet 
resolute piety enables him to keep in 
close touch with his Maker, to understand 
readily the divine will and to follow im- 
plicitly the divine leading, may prove to 
be a true saviour of men, even though his 
acquaintances have been accustomed to 
regard him as unimportant to the world. 





Current History 

The Peace Conference 

Reports from The Hague are more opti- 
mistic. Not that there is any more dis- 
position to take up the question of disarm- 
ament than there was when the conference 
opened. But intercourse between the del- 
egates has developed confidence in each 
other and strengthened the mutual con- 
viction that they are set apart for a mo- 
mentous, epoch-marking task, and that 
to permit the conference to adjourn with- 
out some advanced step being taken 
would be a hideous betrayal of oppor- 
tunity and duty. Moreover, the deliber- 
ations of the week have shown that Rus- 
sia, as well as the United States and Great 
Britain, has a plan for creating an inter- 
national arbitration tribunal, although 
not as definite in its details and careful 
elaboration of principles as the scheme 
which the United States will introduce. 
With these three powers committed to 
the principle it would seem probable that 
details and modifications might be worked 
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out upon which all can agree. Some cor- 
respondents also report that the American 
proposition to extend the rights of pro- 
tection to private property in transit on 
the sea during war meets with more favor 
now from the Russian and German dele- 
gates than it did when first broached. The 
conference impresses one as having speed- 
ily organized and settled down to work, 
and as having approached its task with a 
somewhat better spirit than had been 
anticipated. Certainly it ought to bring 
forth good fruit, for seldom have men 
been the subject of as much prayer and 
solicitude. 
The Philippine Situation 

We do not credit the reports of radical 
differences of opinion between the mili- 
tary and civilian members of the Peace 
Commission in the Philippines. General 
Otis, as commander of our forces, has but 
one course open to him, namely, obedi- 
ence to the instructions of the commander- 
in-chief, the President of the United 
States, and the instructions given to him, 
we are confident, will be affected vitally 
by the reports from the civilian as well as 
the military members of the commission. 
If President Schurman and the civilians 
are busy through diplomatic methods as- 
certaining the facts of the situation, 
viewed from the standpoint of the non- 
combatant population. of Luzon, while 
General Otis is busy dealing with combat- 
ants, the interests of all concerned will 
benefit thereby. Conciliation as well as 
force needs to be shown, unless it is indis- 
putably proved that any display of kind- 
ness is misinterpreted as weakness on our 
part—and there are some indications that 
such is the case, judging from the latest 
reports from the Philippines. General 
Otis announces that the wet season will 
not be allowed to interfere with his plans. 
But he admits that his present force is 
not large enough to do all that must be 
done, and he is endeavoring to induce 
volunteers about to return home to re-en- 
list. General MacArthur strongly urges 
the use of the Macabebes as allies. They 
are hostile to the Tagals, and are eager to 
be so employed. British experience in 
India would teach the wisdom of utilizing 
natives for police and military recruits, 
and, be our stay in the Philippines long or 
short, we shall have to learn the same 
lesson. 
The American Soldier 

The thoughts of citizens of this country 
this week, by reason of the observance of 
Memorial Day, have been turned toward 
the subject of war in the abstract, and 
especially toward its concrete illustra- 
tions as this country as seen it, first in 
the Civil War and more recently in the 
war with Spain. Of the many things 
that can be said on Memorial Day, one 
thing should never be forgotten or omitted, 
namely, praise of the intelligent, self- 
directed activity of the American volun- 
teer, who, coming from the walks of in- 
dustry, commerce and the professions, 
speedily adjusts himself to the discipline 
of the camp, and quickly develops into a 
fighter the like of which no other country 
can produce. Seldom has this fact been 
more conclusively demonstrated than 
during the past year in the Philippines. 
A large proportion of the regular army 
forces sent to the Philippines were raw 
recruits, hence it can be said with truth 
that whatever has been accomplished 
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in the islands has been done chiefly with 
men who twelve or eighteen months ago 
were novices. And yet they have won 
plaudits not only from theirofficers, grad- 
uates from West Point in most instances, 
but from the military attachés of foreign 
powers, who confess that for dash, elan, 
irresistible force and pertinacity they have 
neverseen theirequal. Forced to fightina 
country whose topography is all in favor 
of the attacked and not the invader, and 
called upon to assail an enemy behind 
strong intrenchments, these volunteers 
have never flinched, never wilted in the 
heat or succumbed to the climate, and 
have dealt blow after blow with a dis- 
patch that has amazed their foe. 

Compared with the campaign in Cuba 
the management of the campaign in the 
Philippines has been admirable where 
the former was only tolerable. The trans- 
port, commissary and hospital services 
have been excellent. That the conflict 
has been sanguinary and that it has been 
destructive of life and property no one 
can doubt, but that there has been whole- 
sale looting of property, ravishing of 
women, and murder of helpless prisoners 
we see no reason to believe. That occa- 
sionally the duplicity and ferocity of the 
Tagals has tempted, yea, even forced, offi- 
cers and privates to deal with opponents 
as they would not have done had they 
been more civilized we do not doubt. The 
treachery and ferocity of the savage Mo- 
hammedan Soudanese forced Lord Kitch- 
ener and the troops at his command to 
actions at the battle of Omdurman which 
they never would have dreamed of had 
their opponents been German Lutherans 
or French Catholics, and precisely similar 
has been the situation of our troops in 
the Philippines. 
“The Death of Castelar 

The death of Emilio Castelar, at Murcia, 
has filled Spain with mourning. For, 
notwithstanding bis early radicalism and 
his prominent participation in the revo- 
lutionary period of modern Spanish his- 
tory, which lasted from 1868 to 1875 and cul- 
minated with his dictatorship, he had, by 
his later course as a meliorist, gained the 
respect of the dynasty without losing the 
confidence of the people. Pre-eminent as 
an orator, and more than ordinary also as 
littérateur, publicist and statesman, he 
looms up far above any Spaniard of this 
century. His oratory was of the fervid, 
tropical kind, that swept auditors off their 
feet. His literary product was chiefly 
historical or analytic of human charac- 
ter, Byron’s character and life receiving 
prolonged and elaborate attention from 
him. One of the best and datest of his 
efforts in this style of work was his char- 
acter study of Bismarck, for whom he 
had little respect as a factor in human 
history, judged by moral standards. As 
a publicist Castelar shaped thought by 
his contributions to the press of Europe 
and by his lectures as professor of his- 
tory in the University of Madrid. As a 
statesman he shone brilliantly for a time 
as leader of the Republican forces in the 
Cortes and later enjoyed a brief season 
of authority, first as minister of foreign 
affairs and later as dictator under the 
Provisional Government, which succeeded 
to power after the abdication of King 
Amadeus in 1873. The plottings of the 
Carlists of the north and the insurrection 
of the communists of the south imperiled 
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the tenure of this Provisional Govern. 
ment, and after four months of rule ag 
dictator a newly-elected Cortes, by its 
vote of lack of confidence in the head of 
the state, forced Castelar to give up the 
attempt to convert Spain into a democ. 
racy. For some time he refrained from 
all political life, and he only recently re- 
entered the Cortes, and then as an inde- 
pendent member, retaining many of his 
old theories of government, but decidedly 
more of an opportunist thanin his younger 
days. For he, like so many other leaders 
of the Latin peoples, had been forced by 
the grim facts of life to realize that 
bricks are not made without straw, nor 
republics without self-controlled, law- 
abiding democrats. 

For the principle of religious liberty 
Castelar always contended valiantly, and 
during his brief régime, first as foreign 
minister and later as dictator, he saw tv 
it that the organic law of Spain fully 
recognized this vital principle of democ- 
racy. When he ceased to have sway the 
old bigotry and Roman Catholic exclu- 
siveness returned. During the past year 
Castelar has been a grief-stricken specta- 
tor of the war between the land of his 
birth and the land of his ideal, and it 
would not be at all surprising to learn 
that worry over the war had hastened his 
death. 


Venerable and Beloved Queens 

During the past week two women much 
beloved and of great influence have cele- 
brated their eightieth birthdays. Wher- 
ever English is spoken, men and women, 
subjects and non-subjects, have done 
homage to the character and life work of 
the honored Queen of Great Britain and 
Empress of India, Victoria, whose reign 
of nearly sixty-one years is by all con- 
ceded to have been the most brilliant and 
beneficent of any of the long line of Brit- 
ish sovereigns. President McKinley, in 
common with other potentates of the 
world, sent her an appropriate message 
of congratulation, as did the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly and the American 
Sunday School Union in annual session 
in Minneapolis and Philadelphia. The 
breadth and depth of this sentiment of 
respect felt by a widely scattered and 
diversely governed race is a most pleas- 
ing phenomenon of the waning century. 
The time has not come to say all that can 
be said about Queen Victoria’s character 
and her service to the world, but enough 
can be said even now to make it apparent 
that when she leaves this for the other 
world a figure will pass out of contempo- 
rary politics larger than any other which 
has appeared during the more than half- 
century she has reigned. 

The other woman who has received the 
homage of a smaller but no less loyal 
company of admirers is Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, whese delightful reminiscences in 
The Atlantic are reminding the younger 
generation how exceptional have been 
her opportunities for receiving inspira- 
tion from the great figures in our national 
life during the last half-century. Mrs. 
Howe’s physical and mental vigor today 
is most unusual for one of her age, and 
scarcely a day passes that she does not ad- 
dress an audience on a religious, philan- 
thropic or literary theme. Hers has been 
a life full of opportunities for receiving 
inspiration and strength, but it has been 
equally rich in opportunities for giving 
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inspiration and doing good, and the beauty 
of it lies in the fact that the giving out 
has equaled the taking in. She has not 
been asponge, buta fountain. By nature 
an optimist, she has kept sweet and cheer- 
ful through years of turmoil and anxiety 
for causes and loved ones who were in 
peril. She lives surrounded by those who 
love her. Long after she dies her name 
will be remembered—remembered so long 
as The Battle Hymn of the Republic is 
read and sung. 


Admiral Sampson on War 

Admiral Sampson was one of the guests 
at a dinner given in honor of Queen Vic- 
toria last week by the British Schools and 
Universities Club of New York city. 
Some of the words he uttered do great 
credit to him and the profession he repre- 
sents. They show that he is of the tribe 
of Grant and Sherman, warriors who 
deprecate war and prefer peace with 
honor. He said: 


The homely proverb, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,” appeals to every man of us here, and 
is itself an outcome of the good fellowship 
which has existed between our naval service 
for s0 many years. This year’s experience 
has made us realize its truth, and we of Eng- 
land and we of America feel as we would not 
have felt perhaps twelve months ago, that we 
were together about this board as members of 
one great and world-wide family, with inter- 
ests and sympathies in common. Of this I 
have had practical proof, many times repeated 
during these last months, when the ships of 
England and America have met in southern 
waters, and the fact has made me glad, for its 
promise to continue through all time. Each 
nation has its work to do. Sometimes it will 
be done side by side, oftener far apart. Yet 
with pride in our prowess and our integrity I 
trast our sense of brotherhood will grow stead- 
ily stronger. 

But does sea power or any other power pro- 
mote a fraternal bond? I think not. Sea 
power suggests a fight, the exercise of de- 
structive force. It is naturally in order to 
question whether exercise of power of any 
kind promotes brotherly love. It may be for 
the well-being of the naughty small boy to be 
whipped by his larger brother. It may be for 
the good of the bul'ying senior to get a drub- 
bing at the hands of his little but valiant 
junior; but it is not brotherly love that is built 
upon this fight, though I do not deny that 
brotherly love may result from the better state 
of mind engendered thereby. The boys be- 
come men, their points of view alter with their 
growth. Respect and faith once established, 
they can afford to forget small differences of 
earlier days; their mutual good depends upon 
their being on the best of terms. And I be- 
lieve the day is fast coming when England 
and America—no longer boys, but grown-up 
men—shall lead the voice of peace, of grown up 
experience, to the opinion now being repre- 
sented by the Peace Conference at The Hague. 
Not fighting, but peace among nations, is to 
bring the world on fastest toward the millen- 
nium of prosperity and true living which we 
all long for. That we are far from that happy 
state we all know. An agreement among all 
nations for total disarmament cannot come till 
we have climbed much nearer than we are 
now to the stars. 


Canada the Stumbling Block 

The apparent failure of the Joint High 
Commission to adjudicate on questions 
at issue between the United States and 
Canada is now said, semiofiicially, to have 
been due to the absurd position taken 
by Canada that she would not consent to 
arbitration of the Alaskan boundary dis- 
pute unless the United States agreed be- 
forehand that, whatever the decision of 
the tribunal, the United States would 
cede to Canada Pyramid Harbor and a 
strip of territory on the Lynn Canal. A 
peremptory refusal having been made by 
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the United States, the matter is now at a 
standstill, with the English press in 
unison with the press of this country in 
condemning the Canadian position, inas- 
much as it balks the settlement of other 
questions quite as important. 


Dreyfus To Be Re-tried 

All reports from Paris indicate that the 
Court of Cassation will report in favor of 
a re-trial of Dreyfus, the much maligned, 
abominably maltreated Alsatian Jew, who 
up to this time has served as the scape- 
goat of the venal general staff of the 
French army. The Ministry are taking 
all precautions to guard the Court of 
Cassation from violence after the render- 
ing of their verdict. For whatever that 
may be it will excite anger. Later, when 
the -verdict of the court is known, we 
shall comment on some of the significant 
features of the case. 


Sunday Journalism Defeated in England 

The London Telegraph has followed the 
London Mail in announcing the with- 
drawal of its Sunday edition. What James 
Gordon Bennett could not do Alfred 
Harmsworth and Sir Edward Lawson 
have found they could not do. Through 
the vigorous use of the boycott, of ser- 
mons, of resolutions, of appeals to Parlia- 
ment and all other legitimate means the 
Christians of England have strangled soon 
after birth a monstrosity which, if toler- 
ated and suffered to grow, would have 
corrupted their national life. Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Free Churchmen 
and working men and journalists who 
wish a day of. rest are to be credited with 
the victory. No sneers at the “‘Noncon- 
formist conscience” or ‘“ Puritanism” 
will explain the defeat of the avaricious 
proprietors. John Bull is to be credited 
with it—John Bull, who is less tolerant 
and easy-going than Brother Jonathan, 
and who when aroused is as tenacious as 
a bulldog. As we contemplate the ease 
of this victory and the supineness which 
the Christian people of this country have 
displayed in dealing with the same evil we 
cannot but be ashamed. That homogene- 
ity of race and uniformity of habit account 
somewhat for the English result we are 
aware. It must also be acknowledged 
that the conservative attitude of the 
great English news-vending agencies 
make it difficult for men like Mr. Harms- 
worth to market their product after it is 
made. But after all allowance is made 
for the peculiar conditions under which 
Sunday journalism sprang up in this coun- 
try, and for the heterogeneity of our pop- 
ulation and the impossibility of enforcing 
the old Sunday laws, the fact still re- 
mains that the Sunday newspaper is what 
it is in this country today chiefly through 
the acquiescence of readers and advertis- 
ers who are nominally Christians. 


Rosa Bonheur Dead 

Rosa Bonheur was the daughter of a 
French portrait painter, who lived long 
enough to see his talented daughter attain 
a rank as an artist and adegree of patron- 
age which he never dreamed of gaining. 
Along with the names of the greatest 
depicters ef animal life of all time her 
name must always be placed by critics of 
art. Masculine in appearance and dress, 
she was unconventional in manner and 
never subject to the arbitrary and oft- 
times whimsical decrees of fashion and 
society. Decorations from foreign poten- 
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tates rained down upon her. Wealth and 
comfort came to her as the reward of her 
genius. Virile to the last, she never ceased 
to produce even up to her seventy-fifth 
birthday, and she passes away an alto- 
gether admirable figure in the world of 
art. 


For Current History Notes see page 791. 





In Brief 


God’s patience with our peevishness looks 
to its cure. 


It is on earth God asks your witness—in 
heaven there will be no need. 








It is life we take from Christ, not merely a 
ticket of entrance into paradise. 


Today begins the month of college Com- 
mencements, graduations, weddings. May 
their best hopes be realized. 


Japanese are more numerous than natives in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Is any one interested 
in sending missionaries to give the gospel to 
them ? 


The Home Missionary Society adopted the 
plan of rotation in office of its executive com- 
mittee with practically no opposition. The 
American Missionary Association is to take 
final action on this question next October, and 
it will no doubt be influenced by the position 
taken by the sister society. 











If a city votes for “no license” and its stat- 
utes forbid all solicitation of trade in liquor 
within its limits, are its newspapers debarred 
from publishing the advertisements of liquor 
dealers in adjoining towns? This is an inter- 
esting point of law now being tested in the 
courts of Lowell, Mass., which recently voted 
no license, 


Miss E. H. Stanwood, to whom our readers 
are indebted for the weekly report of the 
Woman’s Board prayer meeting, sailed for 
Europe last week fora three months’ vacation. 
The board has in the home office no more 
faithful worker, and her many friends will be 
glad that the executive committee has granted 
her three months’ vacation after seventeen 
years’ service. 





Sec. Judson Smith, in his address reported 
in another column by our London editor, 
looks at the question of national expansion 
from a point of view somewhat different from 
that expressed by Secretary Barton in his let- 
ter to the Boston Herald. It would require, 
no doubt, the opinions of a good many per- 
sons to represent fully the convictions of the 
American Board on this subject. 





Prof. S. I. Curtiss, writing to us from Haifa, 
under date of May 2, reports himself in excel- 
lent health, having just completed a tour of 
western and eastern Palestine. He is accom- 
panied by two muleteers, but is traveling 
without any dragoman. He appears to be un- 
disturbed by rumors of a heresy hunt in Chi- 
cago. Perhaps he will make his refuge under 
some spreading oak of Mamre until this ca- 
lamity be overpast. 





We are inclined to think Massachusetts set 
a better example in selecting its delegates to 
the International Council than did New York. 
The former chose ten laymen and seven min- 
isters; the latter chose seven ministers only. 
It is time for some lay representative of the 
rights of the churches in New York to pipe 
up as the small boy did when the minister 
was giving a long and prosy sermon, “ Mr. 
Preacher, we, too, are here.” 


Ex-President Gates of Amherst College has 





- returned from a long absence abroad and as- 


sumed the duties of his new office as secretary 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners. This 
will take him to the Pacific coast for the sum- 
mer. Meanwhile the Amherst trustees are 
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still knitting their brows over the great prob- 
lem of choosing his successor. Yale has its 
young Hadley and Amherst its old, but unfor- 
tunately the latter is a town and not an indi- 
vidual. 





The first of a series of articles regarding 
Congregationalism from the point of view of 
other denominations appears this week. Dr. 
Gifford has keen vision, and being a Baptist 
looks at our form of government with experi- 
enced eyes. He sees that co-operation needs 
more intelligence to make churches successful 
than government by bishops and elders. 
Therefore the need is greater that all Congre- 
gationalists should be taught what they stand 
for as a denomination, and how to work to- 
gether. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland last week voted to unite with the 
United Presbyterian Church as soon as the 
General Assembly of the latter voted likewise 
and the minor details could be satisfactorily 
adjusted. Should this union of Presbyteri- 
ans be consummated, as now seems prob- 
able, the united church would number 545,000 
communicants and have an annual income of 
more than $5,000,000. With Scotch Congrega- 
tionalists and Evangelical Union working 
harmoniously in their new union and the 
non.-established Presbyterians moving toward 
union, it would seem as if Scotland, the re- 
puted land of theological strife, was now lead- 
ing the world in the Christian art of dwelling 
tegether in unity. 





Condemnation of the recent marriage of Mr. 
Perry Belmont and Mrs. Sloane, on the same 
day that the latter had been divorced by the 
laws of New York, has been practically unan- 
imous. Naturally Dr. W. M. Barrows of 
Greenwich, Ct., who officiated at the cere- 
mony, has received severe censure. In jus- 
tice to him we are glad to be able to say on 
good authority that he was made to believe 
that the divorced party was innocent and that 
the divorce had been obtained for her on 
Scriptural grounds. His first knowledge of 
the real facts came to him in the papers the 
morning after the ceremony was performed. 
He did not retain the fee that was given to 
him, and none regrets more than he that the 
marriage received sanction at his hands. 





The Superior Court of Massachusetts has 
been appealed to to decide whether or ‘not a 
church has the right to discipline its own 
members. The Congregational church of 
West Medford suspended one of its mem- 
bers on charges of unchristian and dis- 
orderly conduct. She claims that she has 
thus been deprived of rights and privileges 
which have a property value, as well as a 
value to her happiness, and she asks for an 
injunction compelling the church to restore 
her to her former position as a member and 
restraining it from taking any action to ex- 
communicate her. The court last Monday 
quashed the proceedings, as was to be ex- 
pected, on the ground that the member had 
promised, on joining the church, to submit to 
its discipline. 





The Springfield Republican, which claims 
to be and is a particularly decent newspaper, 
can find nothing else to say about the decisive 
victory of the Christian people of England in 
defeating Sunday newspapers than this: 


The American journals that proclaim the 
death of two Sunday newspapers in London 
as ‘“‘a triumph for civilization ’’ are evening 
papers that print no Sunday editions. The 
only sincere rejoicing over the London col- 
lapse comes from the religious press. And as 
the religious papers are printed but once a 
week it really makes no difference which day 
they are published. - 


The Republican on this, as on not a few 
other questions just now, is decidedly at odds 
with the Christian sentiment of the land. 
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Since bis return to Northfield from the 
West D. L. Moody has filled in the chinks of 
his busy life with several notably strong and 
timely addresses in this part of the country. 
Addressing Hartford Theological Seminary 
students last week, he spoke with greater 
personal conviction than ever of the need of 
preaching the old gospel. Then he went on 
to tell how, on four recent Sundays, he 
had delivered practically the same discourse 
on sin, speaking first at the Mormon Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City to a mixed congrega- 
tion of Mormons, Gentiles and Jews, many of 
whom responded to his invitation to leave 
their sins. Thenext Sunday he preached at the 
Detroit Y. M. C. A., and three hundred young 
men took a pronounced stand. Thence he 
went to Yale, and his words had a similar 
effect upon the students, over one hundred re- 
maining to a conference with him. On the 
fourth Sunday his audience was made up, of 
the prisoners in the Maryland State Peniten- 
tiary, and there, too, the power of the Spirit 
was manifest immediately. Thus in widely 
separated centers and among persons of dif- 
ferent ranks and conditions the old gospel, 
preached by a man who believes it to his finger 
tips, has wrought its wondrous results. 





Washington Happenings 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
Schools and Colleges 

Presentation Day at Gallaudet College 
is the harbinger of the Commencement 
season. The Secretary of State was an 
interested observer and made an delight- 
ful address, in which he referred to the 
first appropriation made by Congress for 
a National Deaf Mute College. It was 
more than a generation ago, when Mr. 
Lincoln was President and during the 
stress of the Civil War. Secretary Hay’s 
face and bearing are still so youthful 
that it is difficult to believe that at that 
time he was secretary to the President. 
Prof. John Chickering has been an hon- 
ored instructor at the college for more 
than a quarterofacentury. His resigna- 
tion will bring him into the city to reside 
and will give him leisure for travel and 
literary pursuits, but it makes a change 
in the institution regretted by the trus- 
tees and the faculty. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, who happened to 
be passing through the city on the even- 
ing of the Commencement of the medical 
department of Howard University, was a 
welcome visitor and his impromptu speéch 
was enthusiastically received. The com- 
bined Commencement of the law and col- 
lege departments occurs on the evening 
of Decoration Day, and the address is by 
Father Stafford, the popular and gifted 
young priest who is easily the leading 
Roman Catholic orator here. These 
Commencements are always held in the 
auditorium of the First Congregational 
Church. The repairs that have renovated 
and brightened the interior make it a still 
abler adjunct to this and other good works. 


Church Buildings 

A unique service recently held in the 
First was a mass meeting of women in 
the interest of universal peace. The 
Choral Society finds it the only feasible 
place for concerts, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society have for several succes- 
sive seasons had their illustrated lectures 
here. The policy of the pastor and the 
trustees is to open the doors to religious, 
philanthropic and ennobling interests, 
but it is not listed among auditoriums 
that can be rented. Visitors often re- 
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mark the extreme sociability of this 
church. It is manifest after each morn. 
ing service, when hundreds linger in the 
wide vestibule and parlors to shake hands 
with the pastor and make friendly in. 
quiries of one another. It is apparent 
just now in the church bulletins, that 
refer to the closing teas, lunches, enter- 
tainments, etc., of a number of the aux- 
iliary societies. The Mt. Pleasant Church 
has much the same spirit, and has an 
encouraging field in a rapidly developing 
portion of the city. The building and 
occupancy of a new Presbyterian church 
within a few blocks does not disturb them 
at all. At least four other churches of 
different denominations have been dedi- 
cated or thrown open to worshipers since 
Easter. If the growth of the city de. 
mands half a dozen new eight-room schoo! 
buildings yearly, the number of church 
edifices will not be in excess of the in- 
crease of population. 

The Peace Jubilee 

The main part of this week has been 
devoted to the celebration of the so-called 
National Peace Jubilee. The optimists 
who planned it some months ago doubt- 
less supposed that fighting would be over 
by this date and that the accounts of the 
jubilee and of encounters of our troops 
with the Philippines would not figure in 
the papers in parallel columns. The cele- 
bration was mainly local and an affair of 
the masses rather than the classes. It 
shows what can be done when the public 
schools and all lines of business take suc- 
cessive holidays and the Administration 
and the weather are alike favoring. The 
fine days have been ushered in with 
chimes, cannon, whistles and horns; the 
nights have had Pains’s fireworks, added 
to the glory of the full moon, and concerts, 
a reception at the White House and a 
final night of revélries have kept tens of 
thousands roaming through the streets 
tillafter midnight. Allstreet cars stopped 
during the hours of the processions, and 
they could not run fast enough to take 
the people to their homes when they re- 
sumed. 

There have been plenty of fresh air and 
sunshine for people who do not usually 
have enough, a deal of marching and 
walking for those who go to their daily 
task on the cars, and a cheerful surrender 
of coin for peanuts, lemonade, and drinks 
less innocent, by some who will have to 
pass their rent and grocer bills. The peo- 
ple have had a good time, the committee, 
who worked hard, consider it a success, 
while the President has been daily upon 


‘the reviewing stand with members of his 


Cabinet, sometimes a stray senator and 
one day General Wheeler. The words, 
National Peace Jubilee, are an entire 
misnomer for such a carnival. Unfortu- 
nately the time has not come for it, and 
the utter incongruity of such a celebra- 
tion now kept many substantial organiza- 
tions from entering into it. Like similar 
demonstrations arranged by the railroads, 
hotel keepers and street-car companies in 
other cities, the commotion has been 
local. But May is a good time to see 
Washington, and any advantage in rates 
that brings people here results in a love 
and interest in this beautiful city, which 
is at once the fairest exponent of our be- 
loved country and the heritage of every 
one who owns allegiance to the stars and 
stripes. 
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Congregationalism from the Baptist Point of View 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us: 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 

It might, and then again it might minis- 
ter to our self-conceit, or stir up bitter- 
ness against the critic. We might ap- 
plaud bim for his wise judgment; we 
might condemn him for his want of sense. 
We are apt to applaud those who agree 
with us and distrust those who differ. 

Historians tell us that Alexander the 
Great, starting upon the conquest of the 
world, sought the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi for her word of encouragement or 
warning. During the winter season na- 
ture slept and the priestess was dumb, 
but Alexander was greater than tradi- 
tion, more than season; he seized the 
Pythia by the arm and compelled an 
oracle. Her compelled prophecy was: 
“My son, thou art irresistible.’ He was 
content, and she was safe. 

I did not seek the seat of the oracle— 
the hand of friendship has compelled the 
utterance—but I cannot say, with the 
pagan priestess: ‘‘O Congregationalism, 
thou art irresistible.’ Then my word 
would be from within, not from without, 
the body. Indeed, if that were true, then 
denominationalism were slain and all the 
world were Congregationalists. That 
Congregationalism is not irresistible may 
be due to the natural hardness of the hu- 
man heart, or, perchance, to the fact that 
that form of church life and thought is 
not equal to all the truth. 

Congregationalism means a theology 
and a form of government; with the lat- 
ter Baptists are in sympathy, with the 
former we differ in many ways. As a 
form of church government Congrega- 
tionalism is in harmony with itself, and 
we think the Scriptures. There are not two 
parties in the denomination; when a pas- 
tor or member wishes to change the form 
of organization he changes his denomina- 
tional home, does not attempt to recon- 
struct the local church; but, if he gets 
light on the doctrines, instead of following 
it out, he very often abides with it, much 
to the trouble of the brethren with weak 
eyes, who prefer the “dim religious light” 
of the candle period of thought to the 
searching blaze of modern electricity. 

Congregationalism has its limits as a 
form of church polity; it emphasizes 
state rights and loses the federal idea. 
It would make an archipelago, not a con- 
tinent, of organized Christianity. Itlacks 
power in great emergencies—power of 
resistance, power of aggression. It lacks 
esprit de corps. The local churches do 
not touch elbows in the common fight. 
“Cne shall chase a thousand, and two 
shall put ten thousand to flight”; the 
trouble is to get two who will sink any- 
thing of individualism for the common 
end. Alexander was irresistible because 
of the Greek phalanx. England is irre- 
sistible because of her military organiza- 
tion and discipline. Roman Catholicism 
is a mighty force because of her splendid 
organization. She has form but wants in 
spiritual life. Congregationalism is re- 
sistible because it lacks organization. 
This denomination had the right of way 
in New England, and might have had it 
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in the republic if it could have risen 
above the colonial to the federal idea. 
The movement in trade and politics is 
toward centralization. Congregational- 
ism isnotinthe movement. The business 
trust has power because the men who are 
in it trust each other—subordinate per- 


sonal choice to common ends. Congrega- 


tionalism lacks power, because, while 
men trust God, they do not trust each 
other. This denomination, or form of 
church government, is individualism gone 
to seed. 

The local church is the unit of -value. 
We have strong, wealthy, aristocratic 
churches, and in the same city weak, 
struggling bodies, and these bave no deal- 
ings with one another. The head throbs 
with congestion and the feet ache with 
bloodlessness. Some churches dress in 
purple and fine linen and fare sumptu- 
ously every day, others suffer for crumbs 
enough to make bread pudding whén they 
would feast their friends. There isa lack 
of circulation, a want of co-ordination. 
“The brotherhood of believers’ plays 
small part in the denominational life. 

Theologically one needs to know each 
church and its pastor to know the denom- 
ination. Some of Jacob’s cattle were 
ring-streaked, some were speckled, but 
were all his. Inside the fold of acommon 
Shepherd there are many varieties. Your 
preachers range from Puritanic severity 
to philosophical universalism. One would 
need to read the tablet at the entrance or 
study the hymn-book in the pew to learn 
what the local church stands for in some 
instances. This is the advantage of hand- 
painted over common china. What you 
lack in uniformity you make up in variety. 
This has advantages and disadvantages. 
It gives a change of diet with change of 
pastors, and cultivates the pilgrim spirit 
when the dissatisfied journey from church 
to church. 

I need say nothing of baptism. Being 
what we are, we think you are all wrong 
in your theory and practice. Wrong in 
the subjects—in so far as they are infants; 
wrong in method—in so far as you sprin- 
kle. What puzzles us is that you are so 
strenuous for form of church government 
because it is taught in the New Testa- 
ment, and so independent of the New 
Testament in your mode of baptism. Your 
unanswerable argument on the form of 
government is the New Testament. Your 
argument on the mode is a shrug of the 
shoulders and a smile. We who are on 
the outside fail to feel the force of the 
shrug and the smile. 

In your relation to education you are 
to be specially commended. As a de- 
nomination you emphasize the mind of 
man, your type of religion is mental, you 
think rather than feel, reason rather than 
affirm. ‘‘ Come, let us reason together,” 
is never refused by you when the Lord 
speaks. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind,” is the great part 
of the great commandment with Congre- 
gationalists. This type of religion has 
marked limitations; you are not charac- 
terized by revivals or evangelistic work 
as a@ denomination; you prefer education 
to agitation, formation to reformation. 


This chosen method of work gives great 
strength within narrow lines. Like the 
Niagara, youcut a deep channel and drive 
mighty machinery, but, unlike the Nile, 
you do not irrigate wide tracts. If you 
could manage to generate force and to 
irrigate, to evangelize and to educate, 
you would be much nearer the ideal 
church than you are. Your academies, 
colleges and seminaries are training 
schools for all denominations; you do bet- 
ter training Christians than making the 
world’s raw material into Christians. 
Some types of church life have more zeal 
than knowledge; you have more knowl- 
edge than zeal; your zone of work is the 
temperate, with tendencies towards the 
frigid rather than towards the torrid. 
You deal mostly with the upper middle 
classes, culture, respectability, wealth, 
conservatism are characteristics of Con- 
gregationalism. The early New England 
Congregationalist was a rare combina. 
tion of brain, conscience and pluck; he- 
redity controls the denomination. 





Protestant - Activities in Porto 
Rico 
BY CLARENCE 8. THOMPSON 


The story of the early days of Protes- 
tantism in Porto Rico begins with a meet- 
ing in San Juan on Sunday morning, 
Dec. 4, 1898. For more than a month— 
indeed since Gen. John R. Brooke had 
raised the stars and stripes at the palace -- 
many Americans, who had found Sunday 
not the quiet, New England day of wor- 
ship but the Spanish holiday of pleasure 
and sport, had been in a far-away land 
without what they considered a Christian 
church. Accordingly, they were glad of 
the opportunity of attending the first pub- 
lic Protestant service, held in an office of 
the Insular Cabinet building. The ser- 
mon was preached by a missionary from 
the city of Mexico, Rev. William H. 
Sloan, who had gone to the island for his 
vacation. On the pulpit desk the only 
decoration was an American flag. The 
little room was filled with an earnest con- 
gregation of sixty, soldiers, army and 
navy officers, negroes, native men and 
women and Americans. Capt. C. W. 
King and Mrs. Lulu M. C. Hanna, wife 
of the United States consul, led the sing- 
ing, and Dr. M. W. Harrington of the 
weather bureau collected $3.50 in Ameri- 
can coin and $13.50 in native money for 
some Spanish Protestant tracts, For a 
text the speaker chose, “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” 

Encouraged by the success of this first 
meeting, the American colony, under the 
leadership of Dr. Harrington and Col. 
John van R. Hoff, soon afterward organ- 
ized the Colonial Christian Association, 
the object of which, according to the con- 
stitution, is as follows: “To hold public 
religious meetings in San Juan and other 
places on the island; to encourage true 
Christian work of societies and churches; 
to teach children to sing patriotic songs 
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and Christian hymns; to make collections 
and distributions for the benefit of the 
poor; and to promote active Christianity 
on the island in every proper and possible 
way.” 

In this association sectarianism has had 
no part. Baptists, Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists have united in an effort to 
spread the gospel. From the first the 
meetings, held every Sunday morning in 
the theater, have been well attended, not 
only by Americans, but also by Porto 
Ricans. For the benefit of the native 
population the service is partly in Span- 
ish. Boys and girls, anxious to hear Eng- 
lish spoken, were attracted at first to the 
building and already have taken an inter- 
est in the Sunday school. Since the meet- 
ing on New Year’s Day, when the natives 
present, following a custom, took home 
the singing-books—probably to see the 
English words—the hymns, or rather a 
few of them, have been translated into 
Spanish and printed in pamphlet form. 

Another society, the Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance, was organized in December 
by a theological student from Rock Island, 
Ill., Gustave S. Swensson. He went to 
San Juan immediately after the departure 
of the Spanish troops, and in a remarka- 
bly short time formed an association with 
thirty charter members. So successful 
has been his work that the society is now 
quartered in oneof the largest halls of the 
city. 

But of the workers in this new field no 
one deserves more credit than does Frank 
L. Smith of the army and navy depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. He arrived there in December 
just in time to lead the first service of the 
Colonial Christian Association. Since 
then he has held services, not only in the 
theater and the military hospital, but also 
in thesoldiers’ barracks and the old Spanish 
prison. He has established asoupkitchen 
for the hungry, started relief work among 
the poor and opened reading-rooms and a 
restaurant for the soldiers and sailors. 
His work will be extended to every army 
post on the island. 

In his prison work Mr. Smith recently 
met with an incident that showed that 
even the convicts may be won easily. At 
a service in the old government prison on 
Sunday, March 19—the first religious meet- 
ing, as a matter of fact, ever held in the 
building—the leader had in his congrega- 
tion 300 prisoners and eight American 
men and women, including Gen. Guy V. 
Henry. In appreciation of such interest 
in their behalf the convicts, although al- 
most penniless, collected $4.50 on the fol- 
lowing week in order to buy a hanging 
basket of flowers for the general and a pot 
of flowers for the ladies. At the meeting 
on the next Sunday, when the prison 
keeper presented the gifts, Mrs. Henry, 
wife of the general, after thanking the 
men, said: “‘Were the governor-general 
here I know he would say, ‘I thank you; 
stand up and be men.’ You are men, as 
this incident shows, for only men who had 
a great deal of good in them could show 
such kindly hearts. Keep on trying todo 
better, and some day I hope you will all 
walk out of this prison free men and lead 
good lives.” 

At San Juan, in answer to a call from 
Mrs. Henry, the women speedily organ- 
ized an Aid Society, the object of which is 
to help the poor of the city. In April 
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fifty women responded to the roll-call. 
Reports for March show $435 in the treas- 
ury, and that 100 garments, made by 
native seamstresses, have been distrib- 
uted. Besides, the visiting committee had 
given away large supplies of corn meal, 
bacon, potatoes, coffee and sugar. 

More than any other measure the new 
civil marriage law will help to better the 
moral condition of the people on the is- 
land. By this act the marriage ceremony 
now can be performed by ministers of all 
faiths and by judges of the civil courts. 
Fees of any description are absolutely 
forbidden to all court officials. Every 
marriage must be registered on the muni- 
cipal record. Permission to marry is not 
required by girls of more than eighteen 
years, or by boys of more than twenty 
years. Marriage is forbidden to girls of 
not more than fourteen years, and to boys 
of not more than sixteen years. In a 
civil marriage a divorce granted by the 
court leaves the man and woman in abso- 
lute liberty. Heretofore, so lax has been 
the celebration of the marriage ceremony, 
that, according to careful estimates, more 
than half the births have been illegiti- 
mate. Therefore, in publishing the new 
law, the secretary of justice, Herminio 
Diaz, says: ‘It is hoped that priests and 
ministers of all religions will facilitate 
the celebration of matrimony, not collect- 
ing any fees from the poor, and but mod- 
erate ones from others.” 

No mention, however brief, of Porto 
Rico would be complete without a word 
about Gen. Guy V. Henry. From De- 
cember until May he worked day and 
night, not only to give the people a good 
government, but also to better their phys- 
ical and moral condition. His general 
orders, calling upon the residents to use 
every effort toward a higher life, already 
have been commented upon in The Con- 
gregationalist. 

What field for missionary work so near 
home now promises a better harvest than 
does Porto Rico? Here is an island, six 
months ago without a Protestant church, 
patiently waiting for the sowers of Chris- 
tianity—a land six times more densely 
populated than is Cuba, not in darkest 
Africa, but under the flag of the United 
States. Inhabited by 900,000 people, who 
are gentle and willing to learn like chil- 
dren, the island is indeed rightly named a 
“Rich Port,” not only as a beautiful gar- 
den, but also as a fertile soil for Chris- 
tianity. 

In the way of denominationalism, the 
Congregationalists plan to take up an 
educational work, operating through the 
A. M. A., and to open Christian schools 
Oct. 1 at Santurce, a suburb of San 
Juan, and at Utuado, a thriving mountain 
town. For this work the society has en- 
gaged ten teachers who can speak both 
English and Spanish, and will need prob- 
ably $10,000 for the first year. Already 
the Baptists are represented at San Juan 
by Rev. H. P. McCormick and Miss Ida 
Hayes, and at Ponce by Rev. A. B. Rudd. 
Protestant Episcopalians have two work- 
ers, Rev. G. B. Pratt at San Juan and 
Chaplain H. A. Brown, United States 
Army, formerly of Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders. Besides, the Bishop of Chicago 
has suggested the importance of an edu- 
cational work for young women at San 
Juan, or some other point on the island, 
as probably the most effective form of 
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missionary work. But the work to be 
taken up by the different societies is, 
necessarily, not yet clearly outlined. 





Hartford Commencement 


The Commencement at Hartford, last week 
Monday and Tuesday, was unusually well at- 
tended, owing to the fact that the meetings of 
the Home Missionary Association immedi- 
ately followed the graduating exercises, many 
members of the association finding lodgings 
at the seminary. 

Monday afternoon interest centered in the 
alumni gathering, with a discussion of The 
Organized Church as a Power, opened by Rey, 
G. H. Hubbard of Enfield, Mass. He dwelt 
on the thought that the only real force or 
power in the world is that of the Holy Spirit, 
Rev. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell, Mass., empha- 
sized the difference between an organized 
church and a church of organizations, the for- 
mer co-operating in all its departments fora 
single purpose, the latter wasting its energies 
through lack of co-operation. 

The Tuesday morning chapel exercises were 
led by Mr. Moody and followed by the annual 
meetings of the Pastoral Union and the board 
of trustees. In the afternoon the Commence- 
ment address was given by Dr. C. E. Jeffer- 
son. He spoke of the work of the ministry in 
a helpful and suggestive way, as not, pri- 
marily, to administer sacraments, nor to train 
people in sociological work, but to preach the 
gospel. He clearly showed that this work 
would tax all the strength of mind, heart and 
body of the true minister to the utmost. A 
true sermon does not consist of 4,000 words, 
nor a collection of paragraphs with illustra- 
tions, nor even the unfolding of an idea, but 
of a portion of God’s truth flung from human 
tongue, vitalized by a human personality. It 
is the man, not what he says, that makes the 
sermon. The true sermon comes from the 
heart. To prepare a sermon, therefore, pray, 
train your mind to grasp clearly the truth you 
would present, train your heart to know and 
love your people, use simple language and 
organize the sermons of each year for the ac- 
complishment of a definite purpose. The 
work of the minister is to build up a frame of 
mind, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. 

The prizes were anneunced by President 
Hartranft. The Junior prize in Hebrew was 
awarded to E. W. Worcester. The Middle 
Class prize in systematic theology was divided 
between Louis Hodous and J. M. Trout. The 
Senior prize in evangelistic theology was 
given to Mr. E. F. Sanderson and the Greek 
prize to Mr. C. B. Olds. Mr. W. A. Mather 
was appointed William Thompson Fellow 
for two years. The degree of Ph. D. was 
conferred on Rev. O. W. Means of Enfield, 
Ct. 

The year has been one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the seminary, and the ap- 
plications thus far received for next year in- 
dicate increasing numbers. M. D. D. 





Not a few of the recent assemblies of Chris- 
tians of various denominations have vigorously 
condemned the Administration for not revers- 
ing or annuling the recent decision of the Attor- 
ney General relative to the non-enforcement 
of the canteen law passed by the last Congress. 
Thus the Los Angeles Congregational Asso- 
ciation recently passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


We condemn and repudiate ‘the recent deci- 
sion of Attorney-General Griggs, whereby in 
the interests of a corrupt and corrupting liq- 
uor power he has reversed the plainly ex- 
pressed will of the people, as set forth in the 
act of Congress abolishing the army canteen. 
Such plain perversions of the will of the 
people are calculated to foster contempt of 
law, to encourage lawlessness, and to increase 
the discontent of the masses of the people 
with the national government. 
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“There is constantly growing interest 
in the union and in Congregationalism 
itself, and, looking at this crowded and 
at times eager and excited assembly, it 
would seem that so far from Congrega- 
tionalism declining in this country it is 
going ahead by leaps and bounds.”” This, 
the testimony of a secular journal], the 
Daily News, has more significance than 
if it had been borne by the possibly bi- 
assed correspondent who heartily in- 
dorses it. In point of numbers the 
sixty-seventh annual assembly, May 8- 
12, has beaten all records, this doubtless 
being partly due to the fact that our con- 
servative railway companies, yielding to 
persistent pressure, have at last copied 
the American example by conveying at 
reduced fares delegates to religious con- 
ventions, as well as sporting and theatri- 
cal people. The News also points out 
that it is significant of the change pass- 
ing over the denomination that the open- 
ing devotional services were conducted 
by an Oxford man, Dr. Horton, and a 
Cambridge graduate, Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas, chairman of the union this 
year, and prophesies that the reopening 
to the whole nation of the national uni- 
versities will have am increasing influ- 
ence upon the denomination. 


‘‘ A Magnificently Audacious Scheme”’ 

The assembly will be chiefly memorable 
for the adoption of the twentieth cen- 
tury scheme to raise half a million ster- 
ling. The proposal emanated from Dr. 
Guinness Rogers, and, as Dr. Barrett 
said, it is to his honor that at an age, 
seventy-seven, when most men desire to 
retire: into the quietude of their own 
homes he has thrown himself with all the 
devotion and fervor of youth into a 
scheme which can never benefit him, but 
which is absolutely for the benefit of 
others. The assembly unanimously in- 
dorsed the principle, but difference of 
opinion as to the allocation of the fund 
between such objects as foreign and 
colonial missions, church extension, the 
weaker churches, a pastor’s retiring fund, 
colleges, settlements, etc., caused a warm 
discussion. The secretary of the Church 
Aid Society boldly moved an amendment 
reducing the £100,000 for foreign mis- 
sions to £50,000, and raising the £25,000 
for weak churches and ill-paid ministers 
to £75,000. Others desired liberty to al- 
locate contributions to local objects. 
With great tact and ability Dr. Barrett 
saved a situation which threatened to 
end in serious division by moving that 
the assembly adopt the scheme as a 
whole and empower the administrators 
of it to make whatever modifications 
may seem desirable. The resolution was 
carried with enthusiasm, and the inci- 
dent closed with the Doxology. The 
Wesleyans have already raised 800,000 of 
their million guineas, and the Baptists 
£32,000 of their £250,000. 


Dr. Parker on Twentieth Century Funds 

The minister of the City Temple took 
no part in the proceedings of the union, 
but at his Thursday morning service, two 
days after the adoption of the £500,000 
scheme, he had something to say about 
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What British Congregationalists Are Doing and Saying 


The Pith of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union 


By Our ENGLISH EDITOR 


twentieth century funds: “ Letthe Church 
of the living God remember that it rep- 
resents a kingdom and a King, a gospel 
and a redemption, and let it live its faith. 
Until you get back to your principles of 
faith, the innermost meanings of the 
divine purpose, you may get up as many 
twentieth century funds as you please, 
and they all amount to nothing. Have 
no faith in gigantic financial manipula- 
tion, have no faith even in a self-con- 
structed patronage, have no place to 
which you must go cap in hand to ask 
for another dole; so live your principles 
as to leave God to supply your necessi- 
ties, and he will do it. You have never 
tried him. Do not begin at the money 
end; begin at the prayer end, the faith 
end, the self-examination end. Let all 
the Christian churches of every name 
have a grand twentieth century visita- 
tion of one another, conference with one 
another, a day of humiliation with one 
another, an audit of all we mean by our 
professed faith, and let there be a twen- 
tieth century day of judgment.” 


Seven-day Journalism Defeated 

The subject that roused the feeling of 
the assembly perhaps more than any other 
was that of seven-day journalism. At all 
the May meetings indignant protests have 
been made agaiost this, and the stronger 
the language the better pleased have been 
the audiences. Pursuing its policy of ex- 
pressing itself on public questions that 
have a religious bearing, the union’s offi- 
cial program contained a resolution de- 
nouncing the action of the Daily Tele- 
graph and Daily Mail, and pledging the 
assembly to resist the innovation by every 
legitimate means in its power. Burning 
speeches were delivered by Rev. J. Brier- 
ley (“J. B.” of The Christian World) and 
Rev. C. Silvester Horne, who told his 
hearers if they wanted to know what the 
Sunday papers would end in to study those 
in America. The resolution was carried 
with enthusiasm. Now comes the grati- 
fying news that Mr. Harmsworth bas de- 
cided to discontinue the Sunday edition 
of the Daily Mail. The battle has been 
fought with tremendous vigor and per- 
sistence, notably by Dr. Nicoll in the 
British Weekly and Dr. Clifford and Mr. 
Price Hughes on the platform, and the 
cessation of the Mail is a great triumph 
for the religious forces of the country. 
Some have been surprised at the depth 
and intensity of the feeling excited. The 
offending journals have seriously suffered 
in circulation and advertisements, large 
numbers of people have rigorously boy- 
cotted every publication issuing from the 
Harmsworth and Telegraph offices, and 
Christian business men have withheld 
advertisements. The proprietors of the 
Telegraph are not so vulnerable as the 
Harmsworth, with their multifold publi- 
cations, but the Telegraph has yielded to 
the extent of issuing a Saturday evening 
edition, and if the opponents of sever-day 
journalism persevere they may sooner or 
later win a complete victory. With char- 
acteristic resourcefulness and ingenuity 
Mr. Harmsworth follows the obituary, 
which he heads, A Frank Concession to 





the Religious Feeling of the Public, of 
the Sunday Mail with the announcement 
of the Illustrated Muil, which is to give a 
complete pictorial record of the week, a 
new paper, and to be published on Satur- 
day morning at the same time as the ordi- 
nary issue. 

A Word to Ministers 

The address of the chairman of the 
union, The. End of the Commandment, 
was an exhortation to personal goodness. 
Avoiding all controversial questions Mr. 
Thomas discussed the bearing of our posi- 
tion as Nonconformists, of our traditional 
practices, customs, the nature and man- 
ner of our work, on character. It wasa 
very beautiful, spiritual discourse, being 
specially addressed to ministers, many of 
whom were deeply moved by certain pas- 
sages. 

The New Chairman 

The election of Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
M. P., as the union’s chairman for 1900 
may be regarded as an expression of ad- 
miration and respect for the lifelong 
champion of religious equality and an in- 
dication of feeling on the disestablish- 
ment question. For fifty.two years— 
thirty as secretary—Mr. Williams has 
been connected with the Liberation Soci- 
ety and in the political sphere he has done 
splendid service for the Free Churches. 
Although in his seventy-eighth year, he ig 
still vigorous and promises to be fully 
equal to the duties of his office. 

America’s Representatives Enthusiastically Wel- 
comed 

Priv. J. H. George, D. D., of Montreal, 
was warmly welcomed. He testified to 
the enthusiasm and loyalty of Canada 
and to the great help and kindness given 
by the Congregationalists of the United 
States. Prolonged applause greeted Dr. 
Judsoa Smith of Boston when he rose to 
present the invitation to the Interna- 
tional Council. He provoked another en- 
thusiastic manifestation when he spoke 
of America as “your daughter and your 
faithful friend.” When recently the 
United States were faced with a great 
danger, said Dr. Smith, they found a 
friend in their own motherland. That 
fact we can never forget, and we propose 
on our part to make response to that 
kindness, and as occasion serves we mean 
to stand with Great Britain on the wide 
field of the world, facing together the 
problems that God has given us to face, 
and doing the work that God has given 
us to do, until the nations enjoy the lib- 
erty, the guarded liberty and the right- 
eousness that are the happy possession of 
England and America. 

Dr. Smith said that he considers the 
term Imperialism has been misused among 
Americans. They set their hands to the 
task of delivering a foully wronged is- 
land, their neighbor, from a tyranny tog 
long endured; they set themselves hon- 
estly and heartily to accomplish that task 
and to nothing beyondit. But there isa 
Providence that shapes our ends, and the 
breaking of the fetters from Cuba has led 
to other steps, and we find ourselves, to 
our astonishment and amazement, in the 
greater arena of the world’s affairs, 
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brought into Asian waters and made to 
face the great problems of the far East. 
We are not indulging in the spirit of con- 
quest, we are seeking only to fulfill what 
seems a plain call of God and of duty. 
We recall the example the mother coun- 
try has set and in our new responsibilities 
we shall study British precedents. If 
sovereignty is to abide with the Ameri- 
can people in the Philippines, we shall 
aim to make that sovereignty an occasion 
of blessing to the island, in the establish- 
ment of liberty, of free institutions, and, 
as the people prove ripe for it, of self- 
government and independence. The 
spiritof boasting in America has vanished 
with a new sense of responsibility to God 
and man. Finally, said Dr. Smith, 
America hopes in every emergency to 
prove the friend of England as England 
proved herself America’s friend in the 
hour of need. 

Dr. Fairbairn expressed cordial recipro- 
cal feeling to ‘the admirably stated 
policy” of Dr. Smith, and the chairman 
said one great motive of the International 
Council is to cement in every possible way 
the friendship between the two countries. 
He added that we desire to be allied more 
closely with the United States, not be- 
cause of any consideration of political 
expediency, but because we believe not 
only in the federation of England and 
America but of the world, and we think 
the best guarantee for the promotion of 
the peace and welfare of the world at 
large is that the United States and Great 
Britain should ever go handin hand. A 
mere recital of the words used gives a 
very imperfect idea of the outrush of 
affectionate sentiment throughout this 
episode. 

In the annual report the committee of 
the union announced “with exceptional 
satisfaction” that deep interest has been 
taken in the International Council. In 
addition to delegates nominated by the 
committee itself, county unions and col- 
leges and the principal societies of the 
denomination have appointed deputations 
already equal in number to the Sritish 
share in the council of 1891, and these are 
likely to be largely increased. 

ALBION. 





In and Around Chicago 

The Club 

This met for the last time this season at the 
Palmer House, May 22. It was ladies’ night. 
The subject was the burden which rests upon 
the white man and the black man in the South. 
The discussion was carried on from the col- 
ored man’s point of view. The program had 
been arranged in order that colored men might 
express their feelings freely. Rev. L. B. Max- 
well of Savannah, Ga., spoke of the message 
which Congregationalists, through their 
schools, by their words of inspiration and 
hope uttered by their teachers, had brought 
the members of his race, and of the thousands 
of teachers they had trained, and of the prom- 
ising outlook which through the continued 
activity of these teachers is cheering the heart 
of his more thoughtful brethren in the South. 
He denied that there has been any over-educa- 
tion of the Negro. Not five in 10,000, he said, 
have received what would be called a higher 
education. Up tothe present time no Negro 
who has received a diploma from one of the 
higher institutions of learning has been con- 
demned to prison. Congregational charches, 
though small and few, are exercising an influ- 
ence far beyond their numbers. President 
McClure of Lake Forest University spoke of 
-he black man’s burden, and sho wed how im- 
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possible his development is unless he realizes 
fully the responsibilities of his position and 
bears them wisely and patiently. Prof. Robert 
W. Taylor of Tuskegee said that in his opin- 
ion the burdens which are felt in the South 
should be borne in common by whites and 
blacks. This has been done in Tuskegee and 
can be done wherever the colored man, through 
his industry and his skillful training, renders 
himself indispensable. Mrs. Ida Wells Bar- 
nett, over whose application for membership 
in one of the women’s clubs of this city there 
has been so much said, made a plea for the 
enforcement of law. Her people only desire 
that they receive the same treatment as the 
whites, that those accused of crime be tried in 
accordance with forms of law. The meeting 
was one of the best of the year. 








Beginning of a New Pastorate 

Kev. Willard B. Thorp preached May 21 for 
the first time as pastor-elect for the South 
Chureh. The audiences were large and ap- 
preciative, morning and evening. The ser- 
mons were as far as possible from sensational 
but gave satisfaction to those who heard them. 
The church believes that in Mr. Thorp they 





REV. WILLARD B. THORP 


have the man they need. He was born in 
1868 in Oxford, N. Y. His father is a physi- 
cian, a graduate of Bowdoin, and a deacon 
in the Congregational church. A younger 
brother is pastor in Oswego, N. Y. Rev. 
Willard Thorp graduated from Amherst in 
1887 and from Yale Divinity School in 1891. 
He went to Binghamton, N. Y., immediately 
upon graduation and was ordained in Decem- 


’ ber of that year. His work there has been 


large and fruitful and he endeared himself 
not alone to his own people but to the city at 
large. The field which he is now to cultivate 
is one of unusual difficulty by reason of the 
changing population and the unceasing de- 
mands it makes, but the possibilities of use- 
fulness it presents are unlimited. 


A Useful Life 

Few lives are fuller of beauty and useful- 
ness than that of Miss Harriet A. Farrand, 
who died May 19, after a week’s suffering from 
pneumonia. Whatever other changes were 
made in the personnel of the staff of the Ad- 
vance, she has remained at her post for nearly 
thirty years. In fact, her work seemed indis- 
pensable. At the time of her death she was 
at the head of three of the departments of the 
paper. Never willingly would she permit 
anything to go into the editorial columns 
which was likely to stir up strife or wound 
one’s feelings. The place she filled was 
unique and important. Unobtrusive, given 
to few words, unsparing in her service for the 
paper, with a rare capacity for friendship, she 
accomplished a work with her pen and by the 
exercise of her critical and editorial ability 
which has put the readers of the Advance 
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under lasting obligation. She was born in 
Vermont in 1844. Funeral services were held 
in the Union Park Church, of which she had 
been a member twenty-seven years, Saturday 
afternoon, May 20. The burial was at Griggs- 
ville, where relatives reside. To these rela- 
tives, to a host of friends, and to her associ- 
ates in the Advance, who “do not know how 
they can get on without her,’’ we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy. 


Revivals 

This important topic at the last Ministers’ 
Meeting was introduced by Rev. Arthur 
Armstrong, who believes in revivals and 
thinks they will attend the ministry of any 
man who plans for them. Dr. G. R. Wallace 
thought that revivals, save in the sense of 
quickening the church, are impossible in 
communities where modern thought has 
sway, but that in communities where its 
power is slight they may still be encouraged. 
The main address, by Evangelist L. W. Mun- 
hall, expressed unfaltering confidence in re- 
vivals, and ascribed their lessening power to 
a criticism of the Word of God which has 
weakened its authority. FRANKLIN, 





The Education Society and the 
Surplus of Ministers 
BY SECRETARY CHARLES O, DAY 


The pressing question, ‘‘ Have we too many 
ministers? ’’ demands a word from the Educa- 
tion Society. Our work builds Christian char- 
acter and force on three lines: colleges and 
academies; New West schools for light and 
life in shadowed places; the enlargement and 
development of theological study and the min- 
isterial profession. This last purpose brings 
the difficult question home to us, ‘‘ Why mul- 
tiply ministers if we have too many already ?”’ 

There seems to bea surplus. Applications 
to vacant churches show it; so do claims, ap 
peals, warnings from many quarters. Other 
denominations confess a like condition. The 
causes are aside from this society’s opera- 
tions. Some of these causes are: the churches 
multiplying are missionary—numerous but 
poor. The overplus of men gathers round 
the few which can givea fair support. . Again, 
excess of intellectualism in society at large 
carries a reaction against scholarship in the 
pulpit in some quarters. People do their own 
thinking and want in pastors z9aj, business 
push, emotional fervor. Men of this stamp 
are preferred to trained ministers. Again, 
and more radically, we may be coming to a 
reversion, to a more apostolic type of minis- 
terial service, in organization, self-denial, free 
currency among people, requiring an adapta- 
bility extremely difficult to show. Again, 
moreover, there is the unwisdom of some 
churches in preferring “taking” to solid 
qualities in leadership, thus injuring them. 
selves and the best of men by false standards. 

‘But amid these difficulties the policy of the 
Education Society is flexible and always ha: 
been. For fifty years it sought to enlist men 
for ranks far too thin; for thirty years to keep 
pace with multiplying churches in a growing 
country. Today it places a. premium upon 
quality, and aims to develop those men, and 
those only, whom the churches must have, glut 
or no glut. 

The men needed are men of modern scho!- 
arship in all personal and social work for the 
soul or for the kingdom, as conducted under 
the burning lights of modern life and thought 
—young men of Christian zeal, aptitude, self- 
sacrifice, with science “clothed upon” with 
the body of piety and great-heartedness, who 
can only be trained by our seminaries and by 
these as in touch with and under the inspira- 
tion of the churches. 

The Education Society holds a strategic 
point between churches and seminaries 48 
the channel of the effort of the first for the 
second, cementing the union between them 
involved in their mutual necessity. It says 
to the seminaries for the churches, “‘ Produce 
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for us spiritual, scholarly, apostolic leaders.’’ 
And to the churches for the seminaries, ‘‘Our 
Congregational order stands or falls as we 
aim to love God with all the mind and pro- 
vide a trained leadership for that end.’’ 

The Education Society now sets itself to 
make such leaders. Its grants of scholarship 
are conditioned on merit, as each printed ap- 
plication declares, and thus stand on the 
same ground with scholarships in general 
which every university in the land, from 
Harvard to California, counts a main de- 
sideratum. The conditions are these: a col- 
lege training, the test of careful examination 
by special committees, a high order of work 
in the seminary and the actual entrance upon 
the ministry at the end of it. The ablest men 
in the seminaries must often either support 
themselves by outside work, and so scatter in 
energy, or secure scholarships and concen- 
trate their power for the fleeting years of 
study upon the bnsiness in hand. This sec- 
ond necessary course the Education Society 
aims to make possible. 

This society, therefore, stands or falls with 
the upper section of seminary students. That 
is what we are building. No church desires 
to deplete the seminaries. ‘Therefore no church 
will urge a depletion of the upper section of 
seminary students by attacking the society 
which identifies itself with that section. The 
men working there are the men the churches 
must have. 

So it comes to pass, finally, that this society, 
looking to the main issue, is aiming, and with 
increasing success, to do the one thing that 
must be done. It must go on to do it until 
every seminary is sufficiently equipped with 
scholarships to relieve the churches from the 
obligation. The churches stand to the semi- 
naries in the position of alumni to their uni- 
versity, specially interested in the theological 
branch; as loyal alumni the churches sustain 
scholarships, endowing them where they can, 
contributing to them through an appointed 
agency until they can be endowed. Whatever 
the outcome of the discussion of the surplus 
of ministers may be, it can only be said that 
the policy of the society, far from increasing 
the burden, is simply standing hy, in the most 
e‘licient and essential manner, the business of 
preaching the old gospel in modern language 
to a world tremendously in need of it. 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The Conception of Immortality is the title 
of a paper which Prof. Josiah Royce of Har- 
vard University is to read, June 2, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America, to be held in the Hollis Street 
Theater, Boston. It will be one of several 
papers at a session which promises to be re- 
warding to those who wish to approach this 
great theme from the standpoint of philosophy, 
science and psychology. 

| had the pleasure of hearing this paper by 
Professor Royce read recently at what might 
be called, perhaps, a dress rehearsal. The 
hour was Sunday afternoon, the place the 
parlor of the home of Mrs. Ole Bull, Cam- 
bridge, and the audience the company of men 
and women who, through what are known as 
the Cambridge Conferences, seek each Sun- 
day for food at the lips of radical thinkers of 
all schools of thought and of all races and re- 
ligions. Candor compels me to say that, judg- 
ing from appearances, the paper of Professor 
Royce was far too abstrase in its reasoning for 
the immediate comprehension of most of those 
who heard it, literate as they were, and what- 
ever popular value or consoling effect it had 
came from the final statements of the author 
which were expressed in language and-terms 
understandable by all. 

Immortality as a concept differs from im- 
mortality as a hope or as a doctrine. As a 
hope it is universal. Asa doctrine it is held 
chiefly by Christians, altheugh not wholly so. 
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As a concept it is the creation of philoso- 
phers, and it was from the standpoint of a 
philosopher pure and simple, one of the ideal- 
istic school, that Professor Royce discussed 
it. For various reasons I shall not attempt 
to give the metaphysical scaffolding which 
we climbed together that afternoon. Suffice it 
to say that while climbing Professor Royce 
stopped long enough to make it clear that he 
does not count much on such revelations as we 
are getting in the published proceedings of 
the Psychical Research Society to give us 
data that will confirm either the hope, the 
doctrine or the concept of immortality. He 
welcomes the efforts of this society, however, 
and by no means discounts the reliability of 
the evidence as far as it goes. But that it 
goes any farther than telling us that we live 
in a world whose present psychic intricacies 
we but feebly comprehend he questions. 

Hitherto Professor Royce in his philosoph- 
ical writings has seemed to stop short of 
immortality of personality, the persistence 
of the individual soul. But now, judging 
him by this lecture, he is fully committed to 
that also. Nor does he admit the philosoph- 
ical soundness of the notion that the individ- 
ual could or should will annihilation of entity 
even if it would. He holds that life in other 
worlds is necessary for the completion of 
that ideal of perfection which the Creator has 
devised for all his children. 

To the Christian, with his faith in the teach- 
ings of Jesus on this matter and his accept- 
ance of the New Testament record of the events 
of the resurrection, it doubtless will seem 
superfluous to search for any light from phi- 
losophy on this matter of the future life. But 
for those whose faith in revelation is weak 
and to whom the New Testament record of the 
resurrection and the church’s doctrine on the 
subject of immortality speak with unauthor- 
itative voice, it may be well for them to un- 
derstand that the last word of philosophy as 
expounded by Harvard’s professor of the his- 
tory of philosophy is in line with orthodox 
belief. Professor Royce in his books, The 
Spirit of Modern Philosophy, The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, Studies of Good and 
Evil, and in his contributions to the maga- 
zines, and by his recent call to Edinburgh 
University to deliver the Gifford lectures has 
attained to an assured place in the highest 
rank of his profession in the English-speaking 
world, and while in the past less frank in giv- 
ing the authority of his support to the Chris- 
tian religion than his colleague, Prof. William 
James, it is to be hoped that the evolution of 
opinion revealed in this paper may be indica- 
tive of what is the real trend of his influence 
as teacher, author and thinker. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 26 


The leader, Mrs. Frank Perrin, directed the 
thought to our missionaries in Micronesia, 
whose names figured on the prayer calendar 
for the week. The separation which the sea 
makes between these distant missionaries and 
all that this world holds dear was linked with 
the words, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I have made 
a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty 
waters,’’ and this ‘“‘ way of faith and path of 
prayer ” were pointed out as the means of con- 
quering distance and isolation. Miss Lamson 
read extracts from the journal of Mrs. Foster 
and letters from Miss Olin and Miss Beulah 
Logan, all showing their happiness in their 
work, 

Mrs. J. W. Brown of Honolulu expressed 
her pleasure at being able for the first time to 
attend the Friday morning prayer meeting, 
and added greatly to the interest of the meet- 
ing by her personal memories of the mission- 
aries. It was at one time a grave question in 
Hawaii, she said, whether their Micronesian 
work should not be discontinued, so many 
were the discouragements, but great has been 
the satisfaction felt since that this step was 
not taken. The large Christian activities of 
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the circle in Honolulu, composed mainly of the 
children of missionaries, were evidenced by 
the story of the church erected by them at a 
cost of $130,000 and dedicated free from debt, 
while the same year their other benevolences 
averaged $75 a person. 

Mrs, Mary Clement Leavitt paid a glowing 
tribute to the zealous, loving spirit shown by 
every member of that Christian community. 
She called attention to the “ many volumes of 
paid lies issued annually” on the situation in 
Hawaii, and especially denounced the tales 
of cruelty attributed to these descendants of 
missionaries as wholly opposed to their char- 
ucter and the facts in the case. 

Mrs. Judson Smith said that the isolation 
of the Micronesian missionaries makes the 
strongest claim upon our prayers. Unlike the 
destiny which seems to await China and 
Japan, there is no great future for them to 
work towards, but nowhere is the transfor- 
mation from heathenism to Christianity more 
rapid or marked. 





Current History Notes 


The Triple Commission has arrived at 
Samoa and found it as peaceful as a state of 
armed neutrality would permit. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly calls 
upon Congress to expel Congressman-elect 
Roberts of Utah, the polygamist. 

Russia has informed China that, despite the 
latter’s protest, she intends to proceed with 
the survey and construction of a railroad 
through Manchuria up to the gates of Pekin 
itself. 


That an international congress should be 
sitting in Berlin to debate measures for the 
diminution of tuberculosis indicates how 
grave a plague the disease is and how altruis- 
tic international relations are becoming. 


Great Britain is still mistress of the seas. 
A recent compilation shows that fifty-seven 
per cent. of the steamship tonnage and over 
thirty-five per cent. of the sailing ship tonnage 
of the world is owned in the United Kingdom, 


Admiral Dewey has arrived at Hong Kong 
and already has much improved in health, as 
the result of the breezes of The Peak and the 
quiet rest he has enjoyed. Heannounces that 
he will proceed home leisurely, and probably 
not arrive in this country before Oct. 1. 


Gen. G. V. Henry, ex-governor general of 
Porto Rico, says that four generations hence 
the inhabitants of that island may be fitted to 
become citizens of the republic on the same 
terms as those who are now its citizens. Mean- 
time he advises a territorial form of govern- 
ment. 

The pastor of the British-American Church 
in St. Petersburg appeals for funds to relieve 
some of the 5,000,000 Russians in the eastern 
provinces who are starving to death. He says 
that $10,000,000, if expended during the next 
three months, would barely suffice to keep 
the destitute alive. 

Mr. C. J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, the emi- 
nent civil service reform advocate, declines to 
permit his name to be used as vice-president 
of the Anti- Imperialist League, because he is 
“unwilling to take part in any agitation which 
may have some tendency to cause a public 
enemy to persist in armed resistance.” 


Secretary of State Hay’s letter to Alfred 
Austin, the English poet laureate, relative to 
the operations of the present copyright law, 
although not a formal document of state, will 
have much weight with the English public of 
letters, owing to its candor, its felicity of ex- 
pression and its amicable utterances respect- 
ing international relations. 

Russia’s folly in dealing with Finland bids 
fair to enrich the United States and Canada. 
Already the Douboukors are in Canada, pro- 
foundly grateful to God for entrance into a 
land of religious freedom. Soon great hardy, 
robust, intelligent, virtuous Finns will be 
adding virility to our national fiber, and Rus- 
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sia, even as France has, will awake some day 
and find out that by her outrageous persecu- 
tion and exiling of individualists in religion 
she has driven forth the very men who best 
could pilot her through the storms that blow 
when democracy puts autocracy under foot. 





Current Thought 


We can never take the present Filipino gov- 
ernment into our confidence. A new set of 
natives must be put at the head of any native 
government established here, and in order to 
do this the force of Aguinaldo and his party 
must be broken. Nearly all the conservative 
Filipinos left him when a breach with the 
United States was imminent. At present he 
is surrounded by the very worst elements 
among the Filipinos. Any negotiations with 
the insurrectionists today, therefore, will en- 
courage these men to make exorbitant de- 
mands, and ultimately may mean the death of 
thousands of misled Filipinos as well as many 
of ourown soldiers. Any compromise will mean 
the triumph of the Jawless party, and in the 
end an infinity of trouble. We have drifted 
across the Rubicon. Let us show that firinness 
and energy which might have prevented this 
outbreak if used eight months ago, for if we 
vacillate now I see nothing but dark days 
ahead for the Philippines.—J. F. Bass, Phil- 
ippine Correspondent Harper's Weekly. 


THE NORTH UNSYMPATHETIC 


Fellow.countrymen of the North, it would 
be useless ‘‘to bring railing accusations”’ 
against any; but surely, in the difficult prob- 
lem which you have thrust on us, we are en- 
titled to your sympathy, as well as aid in solv- 
ing it. You will not help the party of law 
and order at the South by criticisms of our 
civilization, manifestly unfair, because they 
naturally convey the impression that even in 
crime your sympathies are with the black 
man and prejudices against the white man. 
Help us by fairness of judgment, and study 
with us the problem, and tell us, if you can, 
how to protect our homes and families from 
educated but savage and brutal freedmen. 
Let a certain crime cease, which always fren- 
zies a Southerner’s blood, and the lynchings 
will be, in an amazingly short time, reduced 
to a minimum.—7he Southwestern Presby- 
terian. 

THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER NOT NEEDED 

There is no continental town that would 
stand it for a day, and it is a proof of the 
good sense of London that London will not 
stand it either. Let the Sunday labor of at- 
tendants upon museums and libraries, upon 
instructive and elevating concerts, be made 
up to them on the secular days. If necessary, 
let the news of Saturday be published and 
sold on Sunday. Butif the public refuses to 
have on its day of rest huge sheaves of print, 
which cannot be looked at without a shudder, 
nor looked over without vitiating the taste of 
the spectator, nor read at all, all the better for 
the public.—New York Times. 


COMPLAISANT AMERICANS 


Who doubts that if our religious classes 
were as resolute and aggressive and as dogged 
and ugly as the corresponding classes in Eng- 
land who have forced the Mail to surrender 
they could have prevented the Tribune, for 
example, from publishing a Sunday edition— 
that step from which it so long shrank in 
shivering doubt? The trouble is that we pro- 
test and complain and wail and plaintively 
ask heaven how newspaper proprietors can 
be so greedy and wicked, but do nothing. 
The English not only growl, but go out and 
punch the proprietor’s head. It is a great 
help to his being moral. If England has bet- 


ter newspapers than we have, and a Sunday 
not buried under tons of silly and disgusting 
newspapers, it is because Englishmen insist 
upon having them. Americans could have 
them if they wanted them, but they do not.— 
The Nation. 
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Christian Work and Workers 


The American Sunday School Union cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary in Phil- 
adelphia last week. Large meetings were 
addressed by Drs. H. Clay Trumbull, A. F. 
Shauffler, Newell Dwight Hillis, Messrs. Mor- 
ris K, Jesup, William E. Dodge and other 
well-known friends of this, the oldest Sunday 
school society in the United States. 


The season at Northfield promises to be as 
full and delightful as ever. In rapid succes- 
sion come the three main conferences—the 
Y. M.C. A., June 30-Jaly 7, the Y. W. C. A., 
July 14-24, and the Christian Workers’, Aug. 
1-20. Such old-time favorites as Rev. G. C. 
Campbell, Drs. W. H. P. Faunce and A. F. 
Schauffler, and Robert E. Speer will be heard 
from the platform. Between the conferences 
and after the last one Bible lectures will be 
given daily. The region offers every advan- 
tage for rest and recreation and the railroads 
furnish a round trip ticket at the rate of one 
and one-third the regularfareone way. There 
are good opportunities for camping out. 

The seventieth Anniversary Day Sunday 
school parade took place in Brooklyn last 
week Friday, and 80,000 children were in line. 
The day was all that could be wished for, and 
the sight is one that cannot easily be forgot- 
ten. It is one way of preaching the gospel, as 
the thousands who saw the young soldiers of 
the cross could not help but realize that there 
was something to Christianity after all. It is 
an occasion that nearly every President has 
graced with his presence, and McKinley would 
have been only too glad to have reviewed the 
parade had he not been unavoidably detained. 
It was, however, reviewed by all of the prom- 
inent city officials and army and navy officers 
located here. The public schools were all 
closed for the day and bunting was in evi- 
dence all over the city displayed by all sects. 
The most impressive and awe-inspiring scene 
occurred at Prospect Park just after the grand 
review, when Mr. Sankey, accompanied by a 
large band, led the singing of the Doxology. 
Fully 100,000 voices rang out the words, ‘‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,’’ which 
were audible at a distance of several miles. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 11-17. The Perfeet Child. 
Luke 2: 40-52, (Children’s Sunday.) 

Somehow or other the aversion which 
springs up in the hearts of children when 
pointed to others as models of behavior does 
not arise when Jesus, the perfect child, is 
held up to view. There is something about 
the perfectness of his childhood, as of his 
manhood, that invites rather than repels, 
stimulates rather than discourages. The ad- 
jective ‘‘precocious’” does not seem to suit 
him. It is only in the Apocrypha that we 
read tales that depict him as a prodigy among 
his playmates. He seems far too natural to 
be called ‘‘goody-goody.’’ And we are grate- 
ful for the verse which says that he grew in 
favor with men as well as with God. I believe 
that Jesus was a popular boy and youth as 
he grew up in Nazareth. His example shows 
that in order to be good, even in childhood, 
one need not necessarily be sickly and out of 
tune with helpful sports and wholesome 
human interests of every kind. 


In this all too brief glimpse of an important 
incident in his boyhood we can discern traits 
which must have marked all the early years. 
In the first place, he was evidently a boy to 
be trusted. His parents would not have gone 
a day’s journey back toward Nazareth unless 
they had supposed him to be safe in the com- 
pany with others taking the same pilgrimage. 
They could bear to have him out of their sight 
fora while. Then, too, I like the phrase in 
the verse describing his interview with the 
doctors where it says he was ‘both hearing 


BY REV. H. 
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them and asking them questions.” Appar- 
ently he was not posing as a learned rabbi. 
He had all a boy’s wistfulness for greater 
knowledge, and here at the fountain of author- 
ity touching the religion of his fathers he was 
seeking to know more about the things of God. 
And yet further it is said that he went readily 
and gladly back with his parents and was sub- 
ject unto them. Any other than a perfect 
child might have been so uplifted with pride 
because of his reception in the Holy City that 
he would not resume the wonted ways of obe- 
dience and homely service. But Jesus here, 
as all through his life, surrendered himself 
entirely to the duty of the moment. All these 
traits, his trustworthiness, his tea@chableness, 
his obedience, may be imitated by any child 
today. 


And we, whose childhood days are passed, 
need to remember that Christianity comes to 
us perpetually in the guise of a little child. 
Jesus is forever setting some such pure, inno- 
cent soul in the midst of our wrangles and ambi- 
tions, and saying, ‘‘ Become like unto him.” 
We may outgrow the frocks and toys of child- 
hood, but those qualities which make it beauti- 
ful belong to every stage of life, and every day 
we need to become little children in reverence, 
in docility, in purity. ‘‘The great man,’ says 
some one, ‘‘is he who always keeps his child 
heart.”’ 





There never was a time when so much at- 
tention was paid to the training of children, 
the warding off of evil, the perfecting of all 
their powers. And yet there are hosts of 
little children in the world, neglected and un- 
blest. Children’s Sunday comes to remind us 
not only of the spiritual claims and possibilities 
of our own fortunate little ones but of the great 
obligation every church and every organization 
which calls itself by Christ’s name has to 
guard the interests of childhood everywhere, 
and to redeem it for the kingdom of Christ. 


THE DETROIT PROGRAM 


The convention of Detroit, ’99, will open on 
Wednesday evening, July 56. Every morning Rev. 
J. W. Chapman, D. D., will conduct a quiet hour in 
the Light Guard Armory at 8.15. In Tent En- 
deavor on the first day Secretary Baer and Presi- 
dent Clark will deliver their annual messages. 
Other speakers are Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D., 
and Rev. F. W. Tomkins, D.D. In the afternoon 
occur the denominational conferences. Simultane- 
ous meetings are to be held in both tents, addressed 
by Dr. N. D. Hillis and others. 

Friday will be given over to work and conferences. 
New Things Worth Doing is the theme of a session 
at which Mr. Baer will preside. The Best Things 
to Do will be considered under the direction of 
Treasurer Shaw. Pastors, union officers and Junior 
superintendents will meet for consultation in the 
afternoon. In Tent Endeavor President Barrows 
will speak in the evening upon The Supreme Need 
of Christian Education. {In Tent Williston the life 
and character of Gladstone will be presented by 
Rev. John Pollock, Glasgow, of George Muller by 
Rev. James Mursell, London. Our sailors and sol- 
diers will receive fitting eulogy from Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt. After a morning session, addressed by such 
men as Prof. Grabam Taylor, Dr. W. Merle Smith, 
Professor Wells, Dr. Clark and others, Saturday 
afternoon will be devoted to a grand outing to Belle 
Isle. In the evening the State rallies are to be held. 

On convention Sunday noted speakers will occupy 
the pulpits of the city. A mass meeting in the in- 
terest of Sabbath observance, special services for 
men only and for women only are to be held. In 
twenty churches twenty consecration meetings are 
announced for the evening. The closing day, July 
10, is to be devoted to Missions. At the morning ses- 
sion The Great Need, Resources, Blessing, Our 
Country’s One Salvation, Many Problems, Greatest 
Peril are to be considered by six well-known 
speakers. The farewell meetings Monday night 
are to be addressed by Bishop Vincent and Dr. 
Chapman. 





According to recently published statistics of 
churches of all denominations in the United 
States, compiled by Dr. H. K. Carrol]l, there 
are now 26,657,969 communicants, a gain since 
18690 of 6,039,662. In view of these figures let 
us not put too great emphasis on the decline of 
the churches. 
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THE HOME 
The Mother’s Dream 


I’d a dream tonight 

As I fell asleep, 

O! the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep ; 
Of my little lad 

Gone to leave me sad 
Aye, the child | had, 
But was not to keep. 


As in heaven high 

I my child did seek, 
There in train came by 
Children fair and meek, 
Each in lily white, 
With a lamp alight; 
Each was clear to sight, 
But they did not speak. 


Then, a little sad, 
Came my child in turn, 
But the lamp he had, 
O! it did not burn; 
He, te clear my doubt, 
Said, half turned about, 
* Your tears put it out; 
Mother, never mourn.’’ 
— William Barnes. 





vesaiubs There are times in our ex- 
pss saituene perience when the best help 
any one can bring is silence. 
There are tasks in fulfilling which the 
best aid is to let us alone. Even words 
of the most heartfelt sympathy seem like 
an intrusion at certain moments of our 
life. With the best wish to help we must 
often stand aside and let our friend, our 
brother, our child, reach their own deci- 
sions and try their own experiments. 
Hardly any lesson of parenthood is harder 
to learn than this, and hardly any is so 
essential to a right and helpful relation 
with our children. Our wisdom and ex- 
perience are so entirely and lovingly at 
their service that it is a sore trial to feel 
that it is not well to force decisions upon 
them when it can be avoided. Wisdom 
must be learned in the school of personal 
experience—theirs, not ours—and it is a 
schooling which ought to begin very early 
in a child’s life. ‘Sweet as a child’s reli- 
ance is, his self-reliance is much more 
important, and nothing can be more hurt- 
ful to a child than to be deprived of the 
education of unhampered choice, which is 
the training ground of the will. Freedom 
of experiment is the school of character, 
and to compel a child to do the parent’s 
will on all occasions is to perpetuate its 
infancy to the peril of its soul when the 
temptations of the world outside the home 
begin. The limit of helpfulness is to be 
determined by the child’s need and not 
our loving inclination. 





It should be well considered that the 
precept, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” does not require every one to 
pay just the attention to his neighbor’s 
soul that he does to his own, nor the same 
attention to his neighbor’s children and 
family that he does to his own. If Ihave 
a life to live and a certain amount of time 
and talent and money and influence to 
lay out for God and souls, I am bound to 
use all in that manner that, in my honest 
judgment, will, upon the whole, secure 
the greatest amount of good. I am not 
to pursue my own good and that of my 
family or my neighborhood or my nation 
in @ manner inconsistent with the inter- 
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ests of my neighbor or his family or 
neighborhood or nation.— Charles G. Fin- 
ney. 


The Listening of Sabra Benson 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


The temporal needs of the Old Ladies’ 
Home were met by an endowment fund 
and the kindness of many friends. The 
spiritual needs might be said to be met 
in a somewhat similar fashion—a thor- 
oughly good and no less thoroughly prosy 
pillar of the church officiating at two of 
the weekly prayer meetings each month, 
and various and greatly varied speakers, 
from some of the most honored pastors in 
the city to very young men who felt the 
embarrassment of addressing an audience 
composed solely of old ladies conduct- 
ing the remaining meetings. The young 
men would have been even more embar- 
rassed had they suspected the positive 
opinions in regard to them harbored in the 
breasts of the sedate and impassive-look- 
ing old ladies. Many were admired, a 
few disapproved, but all tolerated—since 
they were men. 

What the old ladies could not and would 
not endure—and the board of managers, 
with lurking appreciation, had realized it 
after several years’ experience—was to be 
addressed upon spiritual matters by a 
woman. They considered that advantage 
was being taken of their position, and 
manifested their convictions in the mat- 
ter by leaving attendance upon such meet- 
ings to the faithful few, who held it their 
duty to go whether the service was “in- 
teresting” or not. And, human nature 
being the same the world over, but the 
pitiful little twists and crooks and mean- 
nesses of itshowing up largein the unsoft- 
ened glare of a charity home, the faithful 
were very few. 

But of these elect Sabra Benson was 
surely one. Every Wednesday evening, 
just before the meeting began, her little, 
timid figure slipped into the room and 
her tiny, wrinkled face turned devoutly 
towards the speaker. Those who led the 
meetings often, noticing the gentle rever- 
ence of the plain old face, felt in some 
strange fashion that they were receiving 
more than they gave. If they had known 
that Sabra Benson’s great sorrow was 
that she had nothing to give, they might 
have told her; as it was—well, as it was, 
the joy of it was only postponed a little. 
Would not the good God himself tell her 
in that day when so many humble souls 
shall find rare and sweet surprisals wait- 
ing them ? 

It was early when the minister came 
that March night. He was a stranger to 
the home, and stood awkwardly in the 
parlor while one of the maids lit the gas 
and another dragged wooden chairs down 
the corridor from the dining-room and 
set them in rows across the parlor, and 
somebody somewhere rang a bell. 

A few old ladies ambled in, eyeing him 
with frank interest. Then came the rus- 
tle of fashionable skirts, and one of the 
lady managers stood nervously in the 
doorway. ‘ The anxiety in her face changed 
to relief as she saw the minister; she had 
learned only a few minutes before that 
he had had no warning of certain delicate 
subjects. She did it all very gracefully 
and made him laugh over the picture of 
the kindly old white-haired man who rose 
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on his toes and beamed at his audience 
and cried, with a burst of affection: 
‘“Why, you are my sisters and you are my 
mothers, here gathered in the arms of 





charity!” She was so very bright and 


clever that the young minister had no 
opportunity to think below the surface 
then; afterwards he wondered if she had 
meant anything more than that he must 
not allude to old age or “institutions.” 
In the minute or two after she left him 
he ran hurriedly over the proposed talk 
in his mind, searching for explosives. He 
was only half relieved that he found 
none—how could he be sure that he was 
not going to say other things just as dan- 
gerous, of which she had not thought to 
warn him? 

The bell jangled once more, and doors 
opened all along the corridors and the 
old ladies came downstairs in leisurely 
groups. One woman, delicate and trem- 
ulous, like a little dried leaf, paused ir. 
resolutely half-way to the parlor. — 

“There!” she exclaimed. “If I didn’t 
forget to stop for Sabra Benson, and I 
told her I would.” 

Her companion laughed easily. “I 
guess I wouldn’t worry about that,’ she 
answered. ‘Sabra knows the way down- 
stairs better than you do—she knows it 
on Mr. Eaton’s nights! More’n likely 
she come down ’fore we did, anyhow.” 
She peered into the parlor, but turned 
back immediately. 

“‘He’s new, an’ he looks real knowing, if 
he is young,”’ she reported, in an excited 
whisper. ‘The room’s most full already 
—you’d better come in, Ellen. I dunno 
how you feel, but I ain’t any notion o’ 
being crowded out into the hall. I never 
did like settin’ round on the edge o’ 
things.” 

Ellen investigated over her friend’s 
shoulder. She was right—the room was 
nearly full. Down the corridor behind 
them pattered more old ladies. Ellen’s 
elbow emphasized her brief command: 
“You lead; I’ll foller!” 

Upstairs Sabra Benson sat rocking 
slowly. Once or twice she looked towards 
the door expectantly, but when half.past 
seven came and her friend had not ap- 
peared she rose with gentle decision. 
“IT guess she’s changed her mind,” she 
said, with a touch of wistfulness in her 
thought. ‘‘ Mebbe she’s heard he ain’t in- 
teresting; Ellen never will goif she thinks 
’tain’t going to be interesting. I won’t 
wait any longer—she wouldn’t expect me 
to.”’ 

She closed the door and went down- 
stairs. To her surprise, there was no- 
body in sight all the way; she wondered 
if her clock was fast—she’d have to see 
tomorrow—she did hate to be the very 
first at meeting. She might stopin Sarah 
Trainer’s room and see—but no, if her 
clock wasn’t ahead she would be a min- 
ute or two.late, anyway, and she’d rather 
be early than late. She did hope there 
wasn’t going to be a poor attendance— 
that would be so discouraging to the 
speaker and to the Ladies. The Ladies 
meant the ladies of the board. With a 
lack of pride which was most exasperat- 
ing to many of her friends Sabra always 
regarded the Ladies with deference and 
cherished sincere gratitude for all “‘insti- 
tutions.” 

But at the parlor door she stopped in 
surprise. The room was so full that at 
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first she could see no vacant chair at all, 
and when friendly hands had pointed to 
one she had to sit down, flushed and 
ashamed, right in front of the minister. 
Fortunately, they were singing then, and 
she had time to become quieted a little 
before the minister began to speak, so 
that when he rose the earnest little face, 
with the red ebbing from its wrinkled 
cheeks, was lifted to his in the old, rev- 
erent fashion. 

The young minister looked around in 
silence for a moment, and in that moment 
all the careful talk that he had prepared 
drifted beyond his reach. Selfish and ill- 
tempered often, but always bearing sor- 
row’s mark, the sad old faces cried to 
him mightily for strength and comfort. 
There was so little time left for most of 
them—if only he could give them a gleam 
of joy and courage to keep them company 
down that little way! 

The passion of sympathy that held him 
thrilled his voice. He did not raise it at 
all, but almost at his first word careless 
eyes turned wonderingly towards him. 
As he spoke on, many of the women un- 
consciously leaned forward, the listening 
of their souls bending their very bodies to 
unwonted attention. The room was ut- 
terly still. The voices of two old women 
on the floor above intruded coarsely upon 
the hush. At the sound of their cackling 
laughter one woman turned impatiently, 
but most did not stir—did not even hear it. 

Sabra Benson’s face, at first lifted 
quietly to the speaker, changed strangely 
as the hour passed. The young minister 
found himself returning to it again and 
again; he could not understand the agony 
of pleading in the eyes that met his. Be- 
fore long he was speaking to that one 
soul alone—almost he felt as if he were 
struggling with some invisible power, 
but if so the power was mightier than 
he. When the hour was ended he was 
utterly exhausted. Yet still the suffer- 
ing of Sabra Benson’s face cried to him 
and was uncomforted. 

He wanted to go to her at once, but 
others crowded about him and he re- 
strained himself; he could not say, in 
spite of all, whose was the greatest need. 
So he only watched to see that the little 
figure did not slip away, and as soon as 
he was free crossed over to where she 
stood silently in one corner. Her thin, 
knotted hand reached out to him and he 
met it with all his strong, young sym- 
pathy; even then he hardly knew what to 
say. But the little, quivering face looked 
up at him, a tremulous smile playing 
across the tears. 

“T guess I was real wicked tonight,” 
the timid voice confessed. “I thought 
I’d got so I didn’t care—it’s a prayer 
meeting just the same when it’s you and 
God, only—it’s ten years since I’ve heard 
a sermon, and when I see how the others 
was listening it seemed as if I jest 
couldn’t stand it not to hear, too!” 

The young minister looked down at her 
as if he did not understand. 

“Do you mean that you cannot hear 
the speaker, and yet you always come?” 
he asked. 

“What say?” 

“Do you mean that you’ve been com- 
ing to the prayer meetings for ten years, 
though you never hear what is said?”’ 

“ Why, of course,”’ the little woman an- 


swered, simply. 
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The next week a letter came for Sabra 
Benson. It created much excitement in 
the home on its way to Sabra’s room, for 
she was supposed to have no relatives, 
ner even acquaintances, outside their 
own walls; it was foreordained that she 
should have many callers that afternoon. 
Ellen Baker looked in first. She found 
Sabra sitting by the window, her face 
transfigured with the beauty of joy. 
There was no need of question—Sabra 
pushed the letter eagerly into Ellen’s 
hand. ‘Read it,’ she cried, ‘‘O, jest read 
it!” 
Ellen read it eagerly. 


147 OAKLAND AVENUE, MARCH 27, 1896. 
Miss Sabra Benson; My Dear Friend: 
Last Wednesday evening, after the prayer 
meeting which it was my privilege to lead at 
the home, you told me that you had not heard 
a sermon for ten years, although you always 
attended the meetings, undeterred by the fact 
of your deafness. I cannot easily tell you 
how deeply the fact of your faithfulness im- 
pressed me, how many times in the week 
since it has made me ashamed of excuses that 
I found myself making. It has given me my 
next Sunday’s sermon, Listeners—to Whom? 
and I am going to take the liberty of calling 
Friday afternoon and reading the sermon to 
you. It is not mine—I could not count it so— 
it is your own, which will, I hope and pray, 
take deep root in many souls. 
Very faithfully yours, Joon M. DANIELS. 


Ellen’s eyes, dazed with bewilderment, 
turned towards her friend. ‘‘ Well, of all 
things! ”’ she cried, ‘“‘for you to” — 

But Sabra, unhearing, interrupted her. 
“I’m going to hear a sermon,”’ she cried. 
“O, Ellen, I’m going to hear a sermon— 
I didn’t suppose I should again in all my 
life!”’ 

Ellen looked at her incredulously. 
“‘Well, Sabra Benson, if you don’t beat 
all!’ she exclaimed. 





Which Dorcas Did 


BY REV. W. IRVING CARROLL 


“‘Now there was at Joppa a certain dis- 
ciple named Tabitha, which by interpre- 
tation is called Dorcas: this woman was 
full of good deeds and alms.deeds—which 
she did” {Acts 9: 36). 

Ah! there it is—the distinctive excel- 
lency of dear Dorcas did not consist of 
being full of these benevolent, beneficent 
things, but the biographical narrative of 
Holy Writ reads, “‘She was full of good 
works and alms-deeds—which she did.” 
This was her particular peculiarity, 
“which she did.” Most of us are full of 
them in resolution, but, alas! alas! we 
fail of them in execution. There was 
this superb superiority about that most 
worthy gentlewoman, that “certain dis- 
ciple at Joppa’’—they could “shew the 
coats and garments which Dorcas made.” 
May we “let our light se, even just so, 
shine before men, that they may see our 
good works and glorify our Father which 
is in heaven.” Not letting ourself so 
show, but letting our light so shine. The 
doing that Dorcas did. Indeed, an elect 
lady was this sister in Christ! 

I like to read Acts 11: 29: “Then the 
disciples, every man according to his abil- 
ity, determined to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea ’’—deter- 
mined to, and here the chapter of our 
activity usually ends, with very lavish 
and elaborate determination, but of these 
beloved brethren it is said, not only 
“every man according to his ability de- 
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termined to send.relief,’”’ but “‘ which also 
they did and sent it to the elders by 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul.” Ad- 
mirable and, better still, imitable! As 
Paul writes, in 2 Cor. 8: 11, “that as 
there was a readiness to will, so there 
may be a performance.” 

Not very long ago a session of Congress 
was made the victim of much keen, de- 
risive ridicule by the widespread and 
broadcast distribution of a little book en- 
titled, What Congress Did, which when 
opened was seen to contain simply blank 
pages. I am afraid thisis not an untrue 
commentary upon too much of our reli- 
gious life. Somebody said, ‘‘ Why did not 
Spain strike us with some of those terrible, 
mighty blows she talked so vociferously 
about?” And the reply was, ‘ Maybe 
because she had too many blowers.” 
Terse and telling logic! There is no mean 
difference between blows and blowers 
even in the high calling of the Prince of 
Peace and the God of Love. 

Adam was put in the garden of Eden, 
not to indulge an idle indolence, not to 
while away the hours in dreamy rhap- 
sodies of soul, to eat of its abundant and 
gratuitous yield, and stroll hither and 
thither, this way and that, through the 
scenic beauty and glory of this “garden 
of delights’’; no, he was put into it “to 
dress it and to keepit.”” ‘‘To every man 
his work” [Mark 138: 34]. So we should 
be “fruitful in every good work,” as Paul 
prayed, not fretful, no, restful, fruitful 
service is what God wants. And the way 
to be fruitful is to abide in Christ. ‘As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, ex. 
cept it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

And this is the way to do the “doing 
that Dorcas did.” ‘‘She was full of good 
works and alms deeds—which she did.”’ 





A Meeting of Christian Mothers 


** Prayer is the true secret of educating chil- 
dren,’ wrote Dorothea Trudell, and her words 
came to the mind of one who attended the 
recent thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Union Maternal Association. Child study 
clubs and modern mothers’ organizations can 
never take the place of the mothers’ prayer 
meetings, where Christian women meet to 
pray for their children, held by members of 
this association. These gatherings of praying 
mothers date back to the beginning of this 
century, the first mothers’ meeting having 
been organized in the Old South Church, Bos 
ton, in 1816; and the enthusiastic company 
assembled in Park Street Church, Boston, 
last week, is assurance that interest and mem- 
bership have not waned in these latter days. 

Reports from the secretaries indicated how 
far the movement has extended. Turkey and 
India both have mothers’ meetings, and re- 
quests for literature have come from regions 
as remote as Virginia, Carolina, Utah, China 
and New South Wales. A much appreciated 
paper on Reading, by Mrs. G. W. Tyler, and a 
thoroughly practical and helpful address by 
Mrs. F. E. Clark were leading features of the 
program. These speakers, the carefully pre- 
pared reports, the tact and earnestness of the 
presiding officer, Mrs. S. B. Shapleigh, con 
tributed greatly to the success of the meeting, 
but it was the fervent prayers and the beauti- 
ful devotional spirit through all its hour: 
which sent the members home with buraing 
hearts and renewed consecration. 





Search others for their virtues, thyself for 
thy vices.— Benjamin Franklin. 
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Closet and fltar 


I will both lay me down in peace and 
sleep, for thou only makest me to dwell in 
safety. 





Close now thine eyes and rest secure: 

Thy soul is safe enough; thy body sure; 

He that loves thee, He that keeps 

And guards thee never slumbers, never sleeps. 

The smiling conscience in a sleeping breast 

Has only peace, has only rest. 

The music and the mirth of kings 

Are all but very discords when she sings. 

Then close thine eyes and rest secure ; 

No sleep.so sweet as thine, no rest so sure. 
—Francis Quarles. 





They slumber sweetly whom faith rocks 
to sleep. No pillow so soft as a promise; 
no coverlid so warm as an assured inter- 
est in Christ.—Charles Spurgeon. 





Life may be hallowed by no thought 
more powerfully than by this, that it 
is watched; nor peace secured by any 
stronger trust than that the Almighty 
assumes responsibility for it; nor has 
work ever been inspired by keener sense 
of honor than when we feel that God 
gives us freedom and safety forit. These 
are the fundamental pieties of the soul; 
and no elaborateness of doctrine can com- 
pensate for the loss of fresh convictions 
of their truth.— George Adam Smith. 





We ought to watch, ... we do so 
in obedience to our Commander, the Cap- 
tain of our salvation, yet it is his own 
watching, who sleeps not, nor so much as 
slumbers, it is that preserves us and 
makes ours not to be in vain.—Robert 
Leighton. 





Those must needs be well kept that 
have the Lord for their keeper.— Matthew 
Henry. 





God that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light! 
Who the day fos toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 
May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night. 
—Reginald Heber. 





Thou art the true peace of the heart; 
thou art its only rest; out of thee all 
things are full of trouble and unrest. In 
this peace, that is, in thee, the one chief- 
est eternal good, I will lay me down and 
sleep.—Thomas & Kempis. 





Grant us thy peace, © God, at even= 
tide. Hs the nigbt shadows grow about 
the earth, let shadows of our loss and 
fear depart and leave our spirits face to 
face witb thee in the sunlit rest of faitb 
and calm repose. Whe bave no secrets 
from tby love, that reads all our desires 
and all our sins and griefs. Pardon and 
save and guide us evermore, and make 
our friends thy charge for Jesus’ sake. 
Thou knowest us altogetber and we 
test content in thy just love and faitb=- 
ful care. Grant us witb quiet bearts 
to sleep, witb quickened trust, witb fop 
tbat wakens witb tbe dawn to praise, 
to work witb thee, to sbare thy widen= 
ing plan and make eacb day a foretaste 
of the grace beaven' brings thy cbildren. 
Hear us, througb tby Son, and keep 
and bless us all our Days. Amen. 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do 80, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


37. BEHOLD 


There is a word that, I’ve been told, 
Is used at times to mean behold. 

So I, believing what I’ve heard, 
Made use of it before a word 

Or two, when I would call or bring 
Attention to a certain thing. 


But oft I found that what I’d name 

Did not remain at all the same. 

Thus: “ Behold ointment!” You may state 
It instantly began to tear 

The flesh that it was meant to cure, 

A change we hoped would not endure. 


I something tall and tapering spied. 

“ O, behold like a cone!” I cried. 

’T was short at once, to my surprise— 
The change took place before my eyes. 


We had to fence our pasture land; 

But help was scarce—none was at hand. 
“ There, behold auger, for the soil!” 
Presto! a man appeared to toil. 


I sought by aid of cycle lamp 
Some shelter wherein we might camp. 
“See! Behold lodge in yonder field!” 
The lodge was instantly concealed! 
E. R. B, 


38. TANGLED MENSURATION 


A farmer left his three sons equal portions 
of land, each portion being in the form of a 
circle and just touching the other two por- 
tions. The space between the three circle: 
was found to contain just one acre. What 
was the area of each son’s share? 

A. CHESS, 


39. CHARADE 


A woman in rags was doing the FIRST, 
A lady in silks was leading the LAST, 
In a place where assembled the best and the worst, 
Though named after WHOLE, in grand work un- 
surpassed. 
NILLOR. 


40, DELETION 


(Example: Oast, cat, at.) 
1. His voice is lost; his throat is sore. 
2. Wears shoes, their number always four. 
3. Nor Eve nor Adam ever wore. 
4. By gardeners used o’er and o’er. 
5. It is himself, and no one more. 


ANSWERS 
33. Love-in-idleness, love-in-a-mist, 
bleeding. 
34. 1. Rose. 2. Brown. 3. Bismarck. 4. Lemon. 
6. Primrose. 6. Sage. 7. Green. 8. Peacock. 9. 


love-lies- 


Black. 10. Orange. 11. Magenta. 12. White. 
13. Isabella. 14. Dun. 15. Gray. 
35. 100. 


36. 1. American Notes, Charles Dickens. 2. 
Pericles, William Shakespeare. 3. Evangeline, 
Henry W. Longfellow. 4. Enoch Arden, Alfred 
Tennyson. 5. Adam Bede,George Eliot. 6. Study 
in Scarlet, A. Conan Doyle. 7. Lorna Done, R. D. 
Blackmore. 8. Last Leaf, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
9. Kenilworth, Walter Scott. 10. Don Quixote, 
Cervantes. 


M. B. P., Hinsdale, Ill., conquered Nos. 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32; Mrs. M. A. Harrington, Webster, Mass., 
28, 31, 32; 8S. P., Portsmouth, N. H., 28, 30, 31, 32; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt , 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 

The farm tangle will test the skill of our mathe- 
matical solvers, and we suspect that the solution 
will be found by very few. We hope the few will 
give clear explanations, so that the simplest 
method may be found if there is more than one. 
‘““A good tangle,” says Nillor cf 30, as indeed it 
was. 





A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn, 

To scorn to owe a duty overlong, 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne, 

To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong, 

To scorn to bear an injury in mind, 

To scorn a free-born heart slave-like to bind. 
—Lady Elizabeth Carey, 1613. 
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Reduced Prices 


WE have recently pur- 

chased several hun- 
dred pieces of fine sult- 
ings and skirtings at much 
below their actual value. 
This enables us to inaug- 
urate the biggest Reduced 
Price Sale that we have 
ever announced, You now 
have au opportunity of se- 
curing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 
prices. 

Nv. 642.— Dressy walk- 
ing gown, consisting of 
singlebreasted loose 
front jacket and a new 
Victoria skirt. The entire 
garment is lined through- 
out and is handsomely 
stitched as illustrated; 
the tailoring is perfect; 
you may select from fifty 
all-wool fabrics for this 
cos ume. The stores ask 
#109 for a sult cf this kind. 
Our price has been #13 50. 

Reduced Price for 
No. 642. this Sale, $9. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 

were made up for exhibition in our salesroom : 


Suits, $5 to $10; have been #10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been 36 to #16. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be re- 
turned and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Oy, 














The 


EASE and SPEED 


with which Silver is cleaned with 
SILVER TRO “CON 
ELES $10... 


makes it almost self cleaning. You 
don’t need muscle to produce the 
brilliancy, the ‘‘power is in the box.” 








At grocers or pos:ptid 15 cts. in stamps. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York- 
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= Simply delicious —the epicure’s delight and the ; 
housewife’s satisfaction —every one selected — 


z Swift’s Premium Hams $ 





Each slice a rasher of appetizing delight — 
§ the ideal morning dish of pale ~- : 
j Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 


~The kind mother used to try out in the old- 2 
* fashioned kettle in the good old-fashioned times— = 
just as clean and just as pure— 


: Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard : 


All the strength of the choicest beef—extra con- 
centrated nutriment 


; Swift’s Beef Extract 








3 Creamy, delicious tasty flavor, mechanically 
clean and always wholesome— : 


Swift’s Jersey Butterine 


; Purely vegetable and a perfect vegetable short 
ening, wholesome and healthful— 


Swift’s Cotosuet 
Sold all over America and made by 
Swift and Company, Chicago 
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The 1 Sas ae Corner 


E have had among our recent 
W Corner pictures red children in 
a white country, black children 
in a white country and white children in 
a black country. Now we have what is 
surely more natural—white children in a 
white country! This letter will tell you 
how the dear little missionary children up 
in a tree in far-away Zulu Land have given 
us another set of children inside a tree, 
right here at home in “the land of steady 
habits and ’—luscious apples. 


DANIELSON, CT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Seeing in the Corner of 
April 20 the picture of six children in a tree, 
I send another on account of the age and size 
of the tree. It was grafted by my great-great- 
grandmother and stood on our farm. As it 
grew older part of the inside rotted and came 
out, so that there was room for us three to 
stand init. The boy at the back is my cousin, 
my sister is the one laughing, and I the other. 
You can see we had just come from play. The 
picture was taken in 1893. A few weeks after 
it was taken the tree was blown over in a hard 
storm. I hope you havenot quite forgotten all 

about me, though you well might. 
Your true friend, FLORENCE D. 


O no, you are not quite forgotten—aren’t 
you the girl that wrote us once about the 
aged turtle near your home? That is a 
gem of a picture, with the old stone wall, 
the hollow tree, the burdock (?) leaves at 
its foot and, better than all, three live, 
happy children looking at us so eagerly. 
Your sister (you do not tell her name— 
perhaps it is Adah) seems much amused 
at us, but you have a satisfied, admiring 
look! You ought to have told us how 
long ago your great-great-grandmother 
grafted the apple tree, so that we can 
judge how long apple trees live. I believe 
Governor Endicott’s famous pear tree can 
still be seen in Danvers—that must be 
over two hundred and fifty years old. On 
the other hand, all there is left of Pere- 
grine White’s apple tree in Marshfield, 
dating back to similar time, you can see 
in a glass case in the relic room of the 
Congregational Library (by asking his 
descendant in the reading-room). Did 
any of you see the yews at Fountains 
Abbey in England, ‘1,200 years old” ? 

Speaking of that Danvers pear tree re- 
minds me to tell you that I climbed up a 
pear tree in Essex County a few weeks 
ago. It was in this way. I called on 
some Corner boys in Pentucket on the 
Merrimack, and they took me up into 
their playhouse in the barn. From an 
open window close by their workbench 
they could get out upon the limbs of the 
tree, and one of them said, ‘“ Wouldn’t 
you like to come up into the tree, Mr. 
Martin?” Ofcourse I would! The con. 
fidence of those boys in my love of climb- 
ing was irresistible. Soon they said 
“Mr. Martin, wouldn’t you like to shin 
up into the cupola?” It was a curious 
annex to their playhouse; they had boards 
placed across for seats. They had taken 
out some of the slats of the blinds so as 
to get out on the roof; upon that were 
nailed cleats for going down. ‘‘Mr. Mar- 
tin, wouldn’t you like to go down on the 
other roof?’’ WhenI was on the other 


roof I took a snap-shot of the two boys 
sitting in the cupola, but it was almost 
night and the picture was too dark ‘tb 
show to you! 
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Those boys’ workshop was a wonder! 
With their spare pennies and for Christ- 
mas presents they get tools and make all 
sorts of ingenious things. When I was 
there they were struggling with a little 
electric machine, according to directions 
in “Every Boy His Own Toymaker.” 
They had knocked the bottom out of a 
glass bottle and put in a wooden stopper, 
in which to fasten the crank; this was 
the cylinder, and then they were making 
a “rubber” out of folds of dry flannel 
formed into a pad and covered with a 
piece of silk; connected with this was 
the “prime conductor” on a wooden leg, 
ete. They have some miniature looms, 
in which they weave bits of carpet from 
colored worsteds. They are building a 
toy boat, with a deck, a paddle and a 





motor; when put in water, and the bat- 
tery connected, it will slowly move. 
They call it the “Dewey”—and they 
showed it to me on “Dewey Day!” 

Speaking of the Connecticut turtle, 
here is a note from the drawer, referring 
to Florence’s long-ago letter: 


. LANCASTER, MASs, 
Dear Mr. Martin: Do you recall publish- 
ing an item about a turtle with a date carved 
on its back? There was a turtle found last 
summer in a pond from which the water had 
been drawn by the Metropolitan Water Board, 
and upon its back was plainly carved, 
“A, W. G. 1851.” The boy of that time still 
lives about here and says he remembers the 
circumstance; he let the turtle go free near 
his father’s house and it was found about two 

miles away. M. 


Here’s another—just received! 


BoxFoRD, MAss, 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... I have a little tur- 
tle that was given to me a year ago on May 
24, I give him earthworms to eat. 
WILuiAM A, 


Willie ought to call that turtle Victoria 


Octogesima ! Mw Mad) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 


*“* ANOTHER LITTLE WAVE”’ 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: You ask [March 30] for 
confirmation of the statement that Mrs. Aker- 
man of Providence wrote the poem “‘ Another 
Little Wave.” I can giveit. Mrs. Lucy Eve- 
lyn Akerman was my grandmother, and the 
little poem was written without a thought of 
publication, and only to give pleasure to her 
daughter upon the birth of her second son. 
A friend sent it to the paper, and no one was 
more surprised than the author herself when 
it appeared. Since then it has been placed in 

several books of poems for children. 
L. B. J. 


And now the very baby who owned the 
“two more little hands ” writes us: 


FircHBURG, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: To clear up your ? who 
was the author of ‘‘ Two more little hands,”’ | 
would say that the correct title is “‘ The 
Baby,” and it was written by Mrs. Charles 
Akerman of Providence. She was a Cam- 
bridge girl, her maiden name being Lucy 
Evelyn Metcalf. She died in Providence, 
Feb. 21, 1873. The poem was written on the 
birth of her grandson, myself, and was first 
published in the Providence Journal about 
Feb. 15, 1859. After her death the poem was 
published with others she wrote, including 
the celebrated ‘‘ Nothing but Leaves,’’ in a 
book entitled “Nothing but Leaves, and 

other Poems.”’ W. E, J. 


THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS 


The mention of the boys’ little loom in the 
Corner reminds me of a request which has 
been a long while in the Drawer: 


Roxsury, MAss. 


... The following lines begin the poem of 
which I am trying to learn the author. 


Let us learn a useful lesson, 
No braver lesson can be, 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers, 
On the other side the sea. 


The thought of thé poem is that the weavers 
must not take their eyes from their pattern in 
order to watch their work, and that if we keep 
our eyes closely on our Pattern, our work will 
be like His. L. 


I have the poem in newspaper cuttings, with 
authorship attributed to Anson G. Chester. | 
have the impression that he was a Presbyte- 
rian minister, who lived—and perhaps lives— 
in Buffalo, but when written or in what origi- 
nally published I do not know. The “useful 
lesson ”’ is so beautifully expressed that I will 
copy it, not repeating the above lines. 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, 
They study it with care; 

And as to and fro the shuttle leaps, 
Their eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing besides 
Of the patient, plodding weaver ; 
He works on the wrong side evermore, 
But works for the right side ever ; 
It is only when the weaving stops, 
And the web is loosed and turned, 
That he sees his real handiwork, 
That his marvelous skill is learned. 


The years of man are the looms of God, 
Let down from the place of the sun, 

Wherein we all are weaving, 
Till the mystic web is done ; 

Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 

. Each for himself his fate, 

We may not see how the right side looks, 
We can only weave and wait. 


But looking above for the pattern, 
No weaver hath need to fear, 

Only let him look clear into heaven, 
The Perfect Pattern is there. 

And when his task is ended, 
And the web is turned and shown, 

He shall hear the voice of the Master, 
It shall say to him, “ Well done”’! 


LAN. In 
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The Sign of the Resurrection * 


By Rev, A. E. Dunning 


‘Many other signs . . . did Jesus... . But 
these are written . . . that believing ye may 
have life in his name.” With these words 
John ended his reoord of the supreme sign 
of the gospel—the resurrection of the Lord. 
“Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more,” wrote the apostle to the Gentiles. 
“ Whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die,’”’ said Christ. 

In the side of the knoll which is called Cal- 
vary, north of the Damascus gate of Jerusa- 
lem, facing west, is a recently discovered 
tomb. The entrance is in what seems-to have 
been a garden. ‘Now in the place where he 
was crucified there was a garden; and in the 
garden a new tomb wherein was never man 
yet laid.” It is still a new tomb, for only one 
of the three loculi for bodies was ever occu- 
pied. The other two have been left unfin- 
ished. It must have belonged to a rich man 
[Matt. 27: 57], for it was cut at much expense 
in the limestone rock. In order to look into 
it one must stoop dowh, as John did; for 
after descending a step at the entrance, the 
visitor turns to the right, then goes down sev- 
eral steps into the tomb. On the walls are 
symbols of the earliest Christian period, show- 
ing that it was used, perhaps in the first cen- 
tury, a8 a place of prayer. It is said that ona 
tomb close at hand was found a Greek in- 
scription saying that the occupant had been 
buried, as he requested, near where his Lord 
had lain. 

While it is of course uncertain that this 
tomb is the one which once held the body of 
Jesus, it answers remarkably to the descrip- 
tions in the gospels. As I sat beside the en- 
trance one April Sunday morning it was not 
difficult to reproduce in imagination the scenes 
described on that other Sunday morning in 
April, on which our assurance of immortal 
life depends. For the word of the apostle 
still stands for every Christian: first, “If 
Christ hath not been raised, . .. your faith is 
vain’’; and next the triumphant assertion, 
“ Now hath Christ been raised from the dead.”’ 
I did not have with me a harmony of the gos- 
pels, and, if I had, I am by no means sure 
that I could have arranged in a satisfactory 
order all the incidents there given. But the 
narrative of John is the most simple and ex- 
plicit, and he was the only one of the four 
writers who claimed to have been an eye- 
witness of scenes at the tomb that morning. 
He tells only what he himself saw and Mary’s 
testimony. He only gives the account of the 
ways in which three persons discovered that 
Jesus had risen from the dead. Each of these 
found out the great truth for himself and 
learned_his own lesson of trust and love as 
the fact of the resurrection became clear to 
his spiritual vision. Each opens a pathway 
for human experience to walk in to become 
assured that Christ is risen. He puts first: 

1. Peter’s experience of the risen Lord. 
The personal influence of Jesus had won him 
to be adisciple when as yet Jesus had wrought 
no miracle [chap. 1: 41, 42]. But at his new 
Master’s command he had left all he possessed 
to follow him [Luke 5: 10, 11]. Jesus had 
brought healing inte Peter’s household and 
had saved him from drowning. He had com- 
mitted to him a greater trust than to any 
other disciple (Matt. 16: 18, 19]. Peter’s pas- 
sionate love for his Master knew no bounds. 
He declared that he would stand with him 
though every other disciple should leave him. 

Yet Peter had no comprehension of the res- 
urrection of Christ. When Jesus himself 
toli him explicitly that he would rise the 
third day after he should be killed, Peter only 
answered that it could never be [Matt. 16: 22]. 
When Mary came running to him that Sunday 
morning, saying that the body of the Lord 
had been removed, she and he also supposed 


*The Sunday School Lesson for June 11. Text, 
John 20: 1-20. 





that it had been laid somewhere else. When 
he, first of all the followers of Christ, entered 
the empty tomb and saw the clothes laid aside 
in which the body had been wrapped, and so 
arranged as to show that no robbery of the 
grave could have occurred, he only went 
home, wondering what had happened [Luke 
24: 11,12). Iam not sure that Peter was con- 
vinced that his Lord was alive on earth again 
till they met that early morning by the lake- 
side, and Peter was assured of his Master’s 
forgiveness and received anew the commis- 
sion to feed his flock. 

Are there not disciples who love and adore 
Jesus for his words and deeds, who accept 
his commands as law, who cannot comprehend 
the fact that he rose from the dead? Beside 
that empty tomb, with the testimony in my 
hands of those who had seen him alive again, 
I looked over toward the Mount of Olives, and 
asked myself, with somewhat of Peter’s feel- 
ing on that wonderful morning, Did that re- 
animated body come out of that door, after 
the spear had pierced the heart, did it rise 
and disappear from the eastern slope of yon- 
der hill, the disciples looking on? 

But no man was ever more confident than 
Peter became of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. The living hope begot- 
ten by it fn him was the ruling motive of his 
life. So to every true disciple there will come 
some time the evidence of the resurrection 
which will be satisfying, not through testi- 
mony, but through personal experience of the 
presence and help of the risen Saviour. Let 
those who doubt and wonder, as Peter did, 
keep on loving the Lord and doing his will, 
as Peter did. ‘‘The Lord knoweth them that 
are his.”’ 

2. John’s experience of the risen Lord. 
Peter and John were partners in business be- 
fore they became disciples of Christ. They 
were with him in the greatest displays of his 
power and glory, as in the raising of Jairus’s 
daughter and the transfiguration. They were 
staying together when the first tidings of his 
resurrection came to them. They both had 
the same evidence that it was a fact. But 
what only sent Peter wondering to his home 
was sufficient to convince John. “He saw 
and believed.” 

There are quiet, meditative souls who never 
doubt that Christ.is risen and is present with 
them. They know it. Let such persons not 
be impatient with their brethren like Peter. 
Let them not hide the steadfast shining of 
their faifh and love. It is mere powerful than 
argument. It is itself a revelation of the new 
life in him. 

3. Mary’s experience with the risen Lord. 
No one of the apostles had so great reason 
for loving Jesus as Mary Magdalene. While 
he lived she was satisfied to be near and min- 
ister to him. When he died the world became 
a blank to her, except the place where his 
body lay. When she found that that had dis- 
appeared from the tomb she took no note of 
anything else. She went and told Peter and 
John in the hope that they would help her to 
find it. When they went away she remained, 
sobbing her heart out in hopeless sorrow. 

But when the risen Lord would reveal him. 
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self to her he did not begin, as he did to two 
of the disciples, by expounding to her the 
Scriptures concerning himself. He did not 
call her, as he called them, foolish and slow 
of heart. He did not show to her proofs of 
his identity as he did to some of them—his 
hands and side. The revelation and the re- 
sponse are the most intimate and personal 
ever recorded. Heart spoke to heart—‘‘ Mary,”’ 
“My Master.” How utterly superfluous to 
her were all proofs of his resurrection after 
that! What cared she for the empty tomb, 
the testimony of the angels, the arrangement 
of the grave clothes, which had astonished 
the other women, puzzled Peter and convinced 
John? She had found her Lord. 

Too personal was her sense of possession 
for her own best use of it. She would have 
contented herself by appropriating him and 
saying, My Master. But he had not risen 
from the dead merely to heal one woman’s 
broken heart. He would make use of her 
new discovery of him to carry out his pur- 
pose to comfort and strengthen his disciples 
and to save the world. “Touch me not,” he 
said, ‘but go unto my brethren and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father.” It was another way of saying to 
her what he said to Peter a little later, ‘‘ Lov- 
est thou me?” Love must express itself in 
service, 

Paul writes of a risen life of Christians be. 
fore death: “If then ye were raised together 
with Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated on the right hand of 
God.” He lives who was dead. Those who 
love and obey him will have this revelation in 
personal experience. The motive by which 
we gain the experience becomes the impulse 
so to make him known as to bring all men 
into the risen life with Uhrist. : 
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DECORATING COMPANY 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC’S VIEW OF THE INTER- 
CESSION OF MARY 

In the issue of April 20, commenting on the 
fact that Leo XIII. “invoked the aid of the 
Mother of God and straightway recovered his 
consciousness,” these words are used: ‘“‘ Here 
is Mariolatry at the highest by the highest. 
We had supposed that the pope was a 
monotheist.” The sneer contained in this last 
remark is unworthy of the pages of The Con- 
gregationalist. Because the pope invoked 
the assistance of the most holy and most 
highly honored human being, begging her as- 
sistance in a moment of danger, is it fair to 
construe such a petition into a denial of the 
unity of God? Because oneof my sick friends 
begs me to pray to God for his recovery, the 
inference will scarcely be drawn that he re- 
gards me as a divine person. Through the 
incarnation all the members of Christ’s mys- 
tical body, the church, are united in a holy 
communion, whether they be yet fighting on 
earth, expiating venial sins in purgatory, or 
reigning in heaven, and the direct consequence 
of this sacred brotherhood is the possibility 
of mutual assistance. If, then, we have Scrip- 
tural warrant for assisting one another upon 
earth, why should such a prerogative be de- 
nied to those saints whose labors are over, 
who are now united to their divine Master? 

However, the point at issue is not the truth 
of this doctrine of the communion of saints; 
we merely desire to protest against the insin- 
uation, so unjust and false, that because Leo 
XIII. asked Mary to aid him therefore he be- 
lieves in a plurality of gods. ; 

Brooklyn, N. Y. W. F. McGinnis. 


GIVING TO THE LOCAL CHURCH NOT TRUE 
BENEVOLENCE 

I would like to emphasize the thought of 
F. L. G. in a recent Readers’ Forum. I no- 
ticed the same point of which he speaks— 
that in three of the five answers in Best An- 
swers. II. the writers would give to the sup- 
port of their own church, and, if my memory 
serves me right, one of them would give more 
for that purpose than for any one other cause. 
One might as soon say, “I would give $20 
towards my house rent and daily living,” as 
to say, “I would give $20 for the support of 
church services.’’ Weareall members of that 
one household, the church, and our part in 
its support should be a part of our regular 
living expenses, and should no more be reck- 
oned as giving than money spent for material 
food and clothing. Children today are being 
educated to feel they are giving when they 
get returns for their money—by sales and 
bazars and suppers and pennies given in Sun- 
day school for its expenses and picnics and 
Christmas entertainments. 

I dream of the time when an appeal for 
funds for charitable work, for church work 
and for benevolences will net as much as 
sales and suppers in the church or out, and 
when the church shall pay the expenses of its 
Sunday schools as a father pays the expenses 
of his child, and when a person shall not com- 
fort his conscience with the thought of his 
generosity when he goes home with his hands 
and stomach full of what his money has 
bought for him. Every year sees newer and 
more alluring schemes put forth for drawing 
money from the pockets of the people for 
God’s good work. It began with giving 
chromos! When will it end? In all consist- 
ency when we give anything to our blessed 
Lord let us give it, as I am sure we shall wish 
we had when we see him face to face. 

E. L. M. H. 


CAN A MEMBER RESIGN FROM THE CHURCH 
Do you consider the following Congrega- 
tional or in accordance with general church 
usage? If passed by a Congregational church, 
whet would be the effect? 
** Any person desiring to sever his connec- 
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tion with this church and not desiring a letter 
to any sister church may present to the stand- 
ing committee a letter of resignation, which, 
being accepted by the standing committee, 
shall operate to sever such connection.” 

Cc. F. H. 


[It is not according to Congregational usage 
for members of churches to resign their mem- 
bership, nor for standing committees to decide 
on the termination of relations between mem- 
bers and churches. 

We cannot predict what effect would follow 
the adoption of the above as a by-law of a 
Congregational church. Up to this time per- 
sons uniting with our churches on confession 
of faith have by that act testified that they 
have been born anew into the kingdom of 
Christ and that, in union with him, they pur- 
posed to devote their lives to his service. We 
think an effect of the adoption of this proposed 
by-law would be to lower the estimate of the 
church by the world and by itself, to deprive 
the gospel of its most precious meaning, and 
to put an end eventually to the growth of the 
churches, though for a time the number of ad- 
ditions might be increased. We know of no 
invitations from the lips of Christ or his 
apostles to enter into temporary membership 
in his chureh. On the other hand,-he declared 
that “‘no man, having put his hand to the 
plow, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.’”’ A church, on finding that one 
of its members is not in sympathy with its 
purposes and that he has lost faith in its 
Head, may, after all efforts to renew his alle- 
gianca have failed, sorrowfully release him 
from his obligations to it and discharge itself 
from his watch and care. But to provide a 
by-law implying that these relations may be 
temporary and terminated by the act of a 
committee is a different thing.—Ep1rors.] 

THE NEW CHRISTIAN YEAR 

From our pedestal of independency we look 
pityingly down upon the bondage of liturgical 
churches to ritual and calendar. Are we 
much better off? Recently a list was kept of 
the appeals coming to one pastor for pulpit 
recognition. The result was amazing. If he 
heeded every call, where would exegesis, ex- 
position, and edification find room? Was the 
gospel to be crowded out by anniversaries? 
Should the minister become a “slave to a 
horde of petty tyrants,’’ who would fill his 
calendar with dates and themes of their own? 
Dared his Pilgrim and Puritan blood declare 
his right to be himself the autocrat of the 
study table? Or, should he meekly surrender 
and become the underling of a score of irre- 
sponsible bishops whose chief mission seems 
to be to dictate pulpit themes to clergymen? 
Better be an Episcopalian, under responsible 
leaders. 

There is a tendency and a temptation to 
make the Christian year a compound of anni- 
versaries. It would save the preacher from 
bunting till Friday for his text. It would re- 
lieve him greatly from study, for applicants 
for recognition will furnish abundant homi- 
letic material, so that he may with slight effort 
construct a soul-stirring appeal for sympathy 
andcash. Buta surfeit of anniversary preach. 
ing 1s worse for spiritual digestion than a per- 
petual Thanksgiving dinner. 

But what shall wedo? There are six com- 
munion Sundays in the year; six Congrega- 
tional missionary societies; as many or more 
other societies with some claim upon us; sev- 
eral great festivals of the Christian year; 
national days; special Sundays, temperance, 
etc. ; memorial days for heroes of church and 
state; sermons to fraternal orders; baccalau- 
reate, local anniversaries, a few exchanges, a 
vacation and the calendar is full, is it not? 
Where, then, is there room for ordinary ser- 
mons on Christian doctrine and Christian life? 
O to have been a colonial minister! His spe- 
cia) occasions were on week days, leaving his 
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Sundays free for ‘‘ preaching,” not limited to 
twenty minutes by uneasiness in the pews, 
No missionary debts troubled his tender con. 
science like a nightmare. He could preach 
without a gory Armenian or emaciated Cuban 
or fresh-air waif staring him, allegorically, in 
the face. But we—vainly do we seek solace 
in Archdeacon Wealthy’s sentiment: ‘‘‘ The 
poor ye have always with you.’ Why try to 
abolish poverty when Scripture declares the 
futility of the attempt?” 

Of course there is another side to the ques- 
tion. We are not obliged to heed every request 
that comes to us. The danger may easily be 
exaggerated. Not all these anniversaries need 
observing every year. There is ample oppor. 
tunity to preach the gospel in connection with 
every anniversary or special occasion that de. 
serves recognition in a Christian pulpit. 

Yet let no one condemn me for an icono- 
clast for asking the Sanhedrin’s question, 
‘“‘Whereunto will this grow?” 

Henry LINCOLN BAILEy., 


THE EDUCATION OF ROMAN PRIESTS AND 
PROTESTANT MINISTERS 

In a discussion with two young men re- 
cently, they asserted that the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church were more thoroughly 
educated men than the clergymen of our Prot- 
estant churches. My own observation con- 
tradicts this, and I agreed to refer the matter 
to our old friend, The Congregationalist. 
Can you through its columns answer this 
question ?—INQUIRER. 

{Some Roman priests are better educated 
than some Protestant ministers. The con- 
verse also is true. Whether one class is better 
trained for the work its members are to do 
than the other is a question which probably 
few persons have wide enough acquaintance 
with both classes to answer. Roman Catholic 
seminaries have some able scholars among 
their teachers. Priests who have been trained 
in these seminaries are much better informed 
concerning the history, character and claims 
of their denomination than ministers from 
Protestant seminaries concerning their de 
nominations. The latter, probably, have a 
broader training in philosophy, literature and 
perhaps in Biblical and theological learning. 
Catholics believe that theirs is the only true 
church and that all other bodies of Christians 
are sects which have wickedly cut themselves 
off from the true church. Therefore priests 
study diligently many matters connected with 
the history and ritual of their church which 
Protestants regard as of little consequence. 
Each class pursues the themes which it re- 
gards as of greatest importance. More priests 
are specialists in their lines than ministers 
are in their lines. But educated ministers 
usually are better informed than priests con- 
cerning matters of general interest to all the 
people, so far as we have observed.—Epi7T0Rs. 


A CHURCH CLERKS’ UNION 

Oar ministers have their weekly gatherings, 
our Sunday school superintendents meet often, 
our Congregational clubs multiply, and yet 
there is one officer, active and faithfu!, who 
seems to have no association of his own. He 
is the church clerk. He rarely knows the 
name even of his fellow- officers in neighboring 
churches. All correspondence has to be sent 
through the medium of pastors, and too often 
fails to reach its destination. What a simpli- 
fication of many matters of detail, what a uni- 
formity of record-keeping we might have, what 
an easy method of tracing absent members and 
what a pleasant and helpful acquaintance 
might result if these officers in and around 
large centers could occasionally meet and know 
each other. There need be no burdensome 
membership fee, no cumbrous machinery; 
merely an informal social gathering for the 
mutual improvement of this important branch 
of church work. CHuRCH CLERK. 
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_ LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE STUDENT'S LIFE OF PAUL 


This is another volume by Prof. G. H. Gil- 
pert of Chicago Seminary. Its announced 
aim is threefold : to present the apostle’s biog- 
raphy, purely as such; to state the facts sim- 
ply and clearly; and to offer the material in 
an available form. The author’s analytical 
powers find an excellent field in such a study, 
and the result is a lucid and forcible volume, 
which does what it undertakes to do skillfully, 
and should not be held accountable for what 
it distinctly declines to undertake. It is nota 
study of the apostle’s theological teachings. 
It is simply a critical history of his career. 
His youth and education, his period of service 
as an inguisitor and persecator are touched 
upon briefly but sufficiently, and the body of 
the work is devoted to the story of his apos- 
tolic labors, his missionary tours and other 
journeys, and his trial. 

The special value ef the book lies in two 
things—the distinctness with which it follows 
and explains the events of the apostle’s story, 
and the candid, discriminating manner in 
which doubtful matters are discussed. For 
example, the impressions made by the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts and the second of Gala- 
tians are shown to be possibly reconcilable. 
All such points, and a number of them occur, 
are dealt with in a spirit of large-minded and 
reverent, yet acutely critical, examination, 
which establishes confidence in the author’s 
conclusions or makes plain the fact that con- 
clusions cannot, at present, be drawn decid- 
edly. The impatient reply of Paul to the 
high priest Ananias, which always has seemed 
to be out of keeping with the apostle’s general 
spirit, but which usually is mentioned with 
commendation, is here acknowledged frankly 
to have been a lapse on his part from the 
high standard of his own teaching. And 
it is pointed out with much force that his 
statement that he was on trial because of 
his belief in the resurrection of the dead 
was, to say the least, an evasion of the 
exact truth. He was not on trial, in the 
sense in which he naturally must have 
been understood, for holding the faith of the 
Pharisees, ¢. e., he did not hold it as they 
held it. 

With similar exactness of interpretation the 
author holds that Paul and Barnabas were not 
ordained to their work by the church in An- 
tioch, but by Symeon, Lucius and Manaen, 
and that if the church had any part in the act, 
itis not mentioned. It also is suggested that 
the gathering in Jerusalem later, which often 
is called the first ecclesiastical council, was 
not a council, strictly speaking, but rather a 
friendly conference of a younger church with 
an older one. The church in Jerusalem did 
not summon the church in Antioch, but the 
church in Antioch asked the mother church 
for advice in regard to a practical question. 

These instances illustrate the auther’s care 
in going to the roots of things and it charac- 
terizes the whole volume. Three chapters 
are appended to the work: on The Sources of 
Paul’s Biography, which are primarily his 
epistles and secondarily the book of the Acts; 
on The Chronology of His Life, which is nec- 
essarily somewhat indefinite, but a partial 
outline of which is suggested; and on The 
Churches of Galatia, the location of which is 
disputed, the author finding the balance of 
probability to favor their situation in Galatia 
proper. The book is exceedingly interesting, 
and of much more than common value. Those 
who recently have had certain fears for Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s orthodoxy, and have been 
awaiting this book for evidence, will not find 
much to alarm them. [Macmillan Co, $1.25 ] 


MR, STEAD AND HIS MONARCHS 
Mr. W. T. Stead takes himself more gravely 
_ than it is quite fair to expect the world to take 
him, and there is something serio-comic in his 
notion of rushing round Europe for a few 
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weeks from capital to capital and from states- 
man to statesman to inquire what is thought of 
the latest development of the mew world and 
of the real inwardness and prospects of the 
Russian czar’s disarmament conference. Of 
course all the great men interviewed told him 
just what they thought at once and with en- 
tire frankness, not wishing to lose such an 
opportunity of going upon record under his 
benevolent auspices. He contributed letters 
and articles to various publications during his 
few weeks of absence and this volume, The 
United States of Europe, is made up largely 
of the contents. 

He announces it as the first of an annual 
issue, and says that he hopes to begin the 
twentieth century with a “series of annuals 
to provide the general reader with a survey of 
the movement of the twelve months, writien 
after personal conversation with the sover- 
eigns and statesmen, the diplomatists and 
journalists of Europe.” It is handsome in 
him to give these gentlemen warning that he 
is coming round thus once a year, and it isa 
relief to us all to know that to whatever errors 
of political theory or misunderstandings of 
fact the lack of sufficient mutual acquaintance 
between sovereigns, prime ministers, etc., 
may lead, no international peril can endanger 
human welfare more than a twelvemontb, at 
the longest, because Mr. Stead will get around 
and set everybody and everything to rights. 

Mr. Stead’s book is enlivening and not with- 
out some elements of positive, and perhaps 
permanent, value. It contains a great many 
portraits of prominent statesmen, diplomatists 
and others. He is in warm sympathy with 
the czar’ 3 desire to check further extravagance 
in national armament, and, although he is not 
over-sanguine, he hopes for beneficial and last- 
ing results from the conference. It is a com- 
fort to feel, as one lays aside the volume, that, 
so long as Mr. Stead lives, no good cause need 
fear that it will be left unexploited, especially 
if its nature be such as to afford him oppor- 
tunity for artless and good-natured self-dis- 
play. If he sometimes knows a good many 
things that are not so he unquestionably is in 
sympathy with whatever is noble and elevat- 
ing, and his breezy way of putting matters 
arrests attention and awakens interest in 
what he writes, while, inasmuch as he is who 
he is, his blunders can do no great harm. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Following close upon Mr. Noble’s important 
work on the religious development of Africa 
comes a smaller production by Rev. A. P. 
Atterbury, entitled Islam in Africa [G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $1.25], to which Prof. F. F. 
Ellin wood, secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, has supplied the intro- 
duction. The work discusses Mohammed and 
the religion which he founded, the African 
continent and its exploration and population, 
the Mohammedan conquest of the country, its 
history, its missionary, political and moral and 
religious character. It notes the change from 
paganism, explains the African type of Mo- 
hammedanism, and suggests the great solution 
of the whole problem. In the desire to be 
perfectly fair to Mohammedanism the author 
certainly has drawn a picture quite as favora- 
ble as the facts justify. His estimate of Mo- 
hammedanism and its influence on Africa is 
that of a thoroughly well-informed and impar- 
tial student of the subject and may be accepted 
as sufficient and fair. The most significant 
chapter is that to which the others lead up on 
the Great Solution. Mr. Atterbury holds that 
in Africa Mohammedanism is distinctly op- 
posed to civilization, that its influence is rather 
detrimental than otherwise. The introduction 
of railroads, he believes, will open the way to 
the transformation of the continent. Com- 
merce and Christianity, which have already 
entered that part of the world, will extend 
themselves rapidly, and the gradual decay of 
Mohammedanism and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity he regards as practically assured. The 
two great factors of pregress must go hand fn 
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hand, but Christianity will prove afresh its 
superiority to even commerce as a civilizing 
and sanctifying agency. The volume is a use- 
ful addition to the literature of missions. 

Another admirable book for the theological 
student or the young minister is Hcce Clerue, 
or the Christian Ministry in Many Lights 
{Eaton & Mains. $1.50], by some one who 
evidently is or has been a pastor, and who 
calls himself a student of the times. He dis- 
cusses the ministry and its functions and the 
requisites of preaching, both theoretically 
and with reference to the practical manufac- 
tare of sermons, pastoral and missionary 
work and kindred themes, treating them in a 
simple, practical and judicious fashion, which 
we like. This is in every way a helpful 
book.——Rev. Ernest Gerfen is the author of 
BHucharist [Lutheran Book Concern. $1.00), 
a study of the sacramental supper in its ori- 
gin, history and mission. It is a scholarly, 
serviceable volume, and, although we find in 
it nothing which is especially new, it is an 
excellent treatise. 

It is a somewhat old-fashioned book in style 
and method which Rev. E. W. Cook has 
written and entitled The Origin of Sin and 
Its Relations to God and the Universe [Funk 
& Wagnalis. $1.50), but it is none the less 
timely and worthy of study. We are not of 
those who hold that thoroughgoing discus- 
sions of the subject are no longer demanded. 
While human nature continues to be what it 
always has been there will be room and work 
for such a volume. It is written clearly and 
forcibly, and, although we should have al- 
tered some of its utterances had we written 
it ourselves, we appreciate not merely its ex- 
cellent purpose but the real ability and 
value of its thoroughgoing and uplifting 
discussion. 

Prof. A. M. Hills has prepared a series of 
lessons, Food for Lambs [(M. W. Knapp. 80 
cents], illustrated by stories and incidents, to 
be used in families, the purpose of which is 
to lead the young to Christ. They are in- 
tended to be read and enforced by parents 
rather than to be read independently by the 
young, though there is no reason why they 
should not be read by the children. A num- 
ber of revival hymns are bound up with them, 
and there are copies of famous sacred paint- 
ings. It is not necessary to accept every de- 
tail in such a book in order to approve its 
general motive and spirit. 

Christ Among the Cattle (J. O. Wright & 
Co.] is a sermon by Rev. F. R. Marvin, in’ 
which the teachings and example of our 
Saviour tm reference to animals are consid- 
ered and inculeated. We are not quite sure 
that the author’s position on vivisection is 
justified, though his condemnation of cruelty 
in vivisection is entirely commendable. The 
influence of the sermon cannot fail to be 
helpful.—Sunday Songs for Little Children 
(Westminster Press], a compilation by G. E. 
Martin, is a tasteful and choice collection of 
hymns and music for little ones, with illus- 
trations, and in every way adapted to be a 
pleasant household favorite. 

STORIES 


The beginnings of Mormonism are the sub- 
ject of Miss Lily Dougall’s story, The Mor- 
mon Prophet [$1.50]. The character of Joseph 
Smith, the manner of the early alleged revela- 
tion and the strange and often cruel experi- 
ences of the first believers in the system all 
are described in these pages, which are writ- 
ten with considerable spirit and skill. The 
original Mormons, it needs to be remembered, 
were not believers in polygamy, that being a 
subsequent addition to their faith and prac- 
tice, and the author reminds her readers that 
to this day a large division of the Mormons, 
who claim to be the real and legitimate fol- 
lowers of the prophet, but who never have 
settled in Utah, are as free from polygamy as 
any of their Gentile fellow-citizens. The 
reader gathers from this book a good idea of 
the spirit and services of the early Mormons 
as well os those vicissitudes which they had 
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to encounter as they and their faith gradually 
became known. " 

A Heaven Kissing Hill (H. 8S. Stone & Co. 
$1.00] is by Julia Magruder and is one of the 
blue cloth books. It is short and entertain- 
ing, being the account of the artistic success 
of a young painter and of the contemporane- 
ous progress of his love affair, the connec- 
tion of the two being somewhat mysterious, 
and the mystery constituting the principal 
attraction of the story.——Bayard Taylor’s 
Hannah Thurston [G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 50 
cents} has been republished in a neat paper 
edition. A new book in the Old Glory se- 
ries is Fighting in Cuba [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25], by Edward Stratemeyer. It is a lively 
and interesting book for the boys.——“ Pan- 
sy’s” latest story is A Modern Sacrifice 
{Lothrop Pub. Co. 75 cents]. It is short, de- 
vout and practically useful as a help to young 
people endeavoring to live righteously. 

The author of The Wind Jammers [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25), Mr. T. J. Hains, in 
the sixteen stories which make up his book 
reveals a close and intimate acquaintance with 
the sea and with ships as well as with a cer- 
tain type of sailor life. His sketches abound 
in vigor and vivacity, but do not represent 
the sailor fairly. Seafaring men are like oth- 
ers, some bad, some good and most, of them 
having within them much of inherent nobil- 
ity. The reader of this book will be highly 
entertained most of the time, but will get the 
impression unfairly that sailors almost uni- 
formly are a degraded and abandoned set of 
men. ‘ 
Southern life since the war presents a large 
field for authorship, and few others equal 
Sara B. Elliott in appreciating and portray- 
ing it. Her new volume, An Incident and 
Other Happenings [Harper & Bros. $1.25], 
contains eight short stories and, unlike some 
volumes, it deals rather with the white peo- 
ple than with the colored race. All its con- 
’ tents are fresh and striking. The light 
thrown upon the restless and unsettled con- 
dition of Southern society is of real value to 
the student of affairs. 

Dr. C. W. Doyle exhibits a close familiarity 
with India in the stories which make up The 
Taming of the Jungle [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00]. They relate to the people of the Terai, 
the district adjoining the foothills of the Hima- 
layas in Kumaon. The ideas of revenge cher- 
ished by this people are primitive and control 
their life in large measure and in general they 
are children of nature rather than of ‘custom 
and culture. Their genuine humanity comes 
out in these stories, and the author is almost 
as much of an adept as Kipling himself in 
conveying in a few bold touches living pic- 
tures of men and women and faithful repre- 
sentations of their mental operations. The 
book ranks justly with the works of Kipling 
and Mrs. Steele on Indian subjects and is of 
rare interest. 

It takes twenty-five short stories to make up 
Mr., Miss and Mrs. [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25], by Charles Bloomingdale, Jr., and they 
are Bohemian for the most part in spirit as 
in location. They deal much with the tempta- 
tions and trials, largely matrimonial, of un- 
conventional people, who have more or less 
scorn for the world in general, and who, if 
they enjoy a great deal in their unconvention- 
ality, evidently do not find it all enjoyable. 
The stories are better from the literary point 
of view than from any other. 

The River Syndicate and Other Stories 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25), by C. E. Carryl, con- 
tains seven stories of the sort known as de- 
tective literature. It is enough to say that 
they are all readable, and, without illustrating 
the highest order of ingenuity or literary skill, 
they form a thoroughly interesting book.—— 
The Stolen Story and Other Newspaper Sto- 
ries [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] contains 
seven lively and amusing sketches by J. L. 
Williams. The atmosphere of the editorial 





room pervades the book and it possesses much 
diversified interest. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


Here is another biography of Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50). It is by A. De Burgh. It is the pro- 
duction of an Englishman who has made a 
careful study of the character and career of 
the empress from the outside and it is highly 
eulogistic. It is a study of the empress from 
various points of view, as a woman, a student, 
an architect, a sportswoman, a traveler, etc. 
It is well written, readable and lavishly illus- 
trated, but it falls far short of the biography 
which we noticed recently by one of the em- 
press’s court ladies, because it is too uni- 
formly in the tone of a courtier rather than 
that of a personal friend, and because it neces- 
sarily is the fruit of a less complete and inti- 
mate knowledge. It avoids facts and epi- 
sodes which, although painful in themselves, 
are vital elements of the empress’s life, al- 
though by no means discreditable to her. In 
other words, it is probably as good a piece of 
work as an outsider could write, but it is ata 
disadvantage in comparison with that written 
by her bosom companion. 

The life of Caius Marcius Coriolanus forms 
the third volume of Plutarch’s Lives [Mac- 
millan Co. 50 cents] in the translation of Sir 
Thomas North. It is in the attractive form of 
the Temple Classics, which we have noticed 
before.——One of the Life series, A Boy’s 
Life (J. H. West. 50 cents], by H. D. Stevens, 
isa father’s narrative of the life and character 
of his son. It is a tender and touching ac- 
count of a happy and useful life. The book is 
pervaded, of course, by intense paternal affec- 
tion, yet it is not overwrought and will do the 
reader spiritual good. 


MISCELLANEOUS 







How Armenia looks to.an Armenian is in- 
dicated in The Turk and the Land of Haig 
(Mershon Pub. Co.], by Mr. Antranig Azhde- 
rian. It describes the land and people of Ar- 
menia, their literature and their religion, 
their home life, the Turks and their religion 
and government, and discusses the Eastern 
question in general, describing also the 
chronic condition of Armenia and the recent 
Turkish campaign of butchery. It embodies 
a great deal of learning, and is a vivid picture 
of social conditions. It is probably true in 
the main, although, of course, it is not to be 
taken as the statement of an impartial ob- 
server. But there can be no doubt that all 
that is said in these pages as to the miseries 
of the Armenians and the atrocities inflicted 
upon them by the Turks is true. The author 
does not make it exceedingly plain why the 
Armenians should have submitted as they 
have. They would have merited the respect 
and pity of the world far more if they had de- 
fended themselves, and probably would have 
suffered no more than they did. The chapter 
on the Eastern question is of some historical 
interest, and the book is full of facts of large 
value, although the author is too young and 
untrained a political observer for his individ- 
ual opinion to be of much value. The chief 
interest in the book lies in the fact that it is a 
picture of the Armenian character and life 
from the inside. _ It is illustrated freely. 

Another book on our new possessions is 
The Philippines and Round About [Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50], by Maj. J. B. Younghusband. 
It is a vivacious, but rather superficial, ac- 
count of the Philippines, their capture and 
their control by our forces, and there are a 
few chapters about trips elsewhere. The au- 
thor is genial and jocose and does not go very 
deeply below the surface of things, but has 
written an entertaining narrative, the timeli- 
ness of which will add to its interest. One 
chapter, however, that on the future of the 
Philippines, is of a graver character, and is 
worth careful study. It describes the rivalry 
of France, Germany, Russia and England in 
that part of the world, noting also the fact of 
the inevitable concern of Japan, Holland and 
China in what takes place. It justifies an- 
nexation on our part, but apparently means 
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by annexation only temporary occupation, 
distinctly declaring and recommending tha; 
after the expiration of a few years we review 
the situation with the purpose of getting rid 
of the Philippines if they prove too much of a 
problem for us to solve conveniently. It ig 
worth noting that the author commends the 
Dutch system of colonization as superior for 
many causes to that of his own nation, the 
English. 

An additional and excellent statement of 
what has been and is in the region named is that 
in Porto Rico and the West Indies [F. Tenny- 
son Neely], by Margherita A. Hamm. It is 
based upon personal observations which have 
been extended and careful, and describes the 
geography, history, products, industries, peo. 
ple, character and life of the Porto Ricans, 
with a chapter on governmental problems yet 
to be solved. It is comprehensive, careful, 
entertaining and apparently quite worthy of 
confidence. It seems to be one of the best 
books of its class. 

Mr. Thomas Balch has reprinted a book by 
his father, Mr. T. B. Balch, which originally 
was published in the Law Magazine and Re- 
view of London for November, 1874. It was 
afterward printed in this country and is en. 
titled International Courts of Arbitration. 
It is believed to be the first suggestion made 
in any public way of the scheme which has 
been taken up by some of the nations, has al- 
most been actualized by ourselves and (reat 
Britain and is undoubtedly to be a prominent 
subject of discussion at the conference at The 
Hague now in session. The volume contains 
some footnotes and other material by the edi- 
tor, and is of timely value. 

Messrs. Sidney Whitman and J. R. Mcell- 
wraith have added a volume on Austria 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] to the Stories of 
the Nations series. It is restricted to that 
portion of the Austro-Hungarian empire 
which is especially German in race and char- 
acter and is in the main a story of the reign- 
ing house, the family of Hapsburg. The 
story of Austria, thus defined, in itself and its 
relations to Hungary, Bohemia and other 
neighboring countries is exceptionally roman- 
tic in seme respects and of much importance 
to the study of European development. The 
authors have written a terse but sufficiently 
comprehensive book, which is readable and 
informing. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Catalogue 
of Authors (25 cents] deserves more notice than 
ordinarily can be given to such publications. 
It contains a sketch of the firm and lists of 
the several libraries, series, periodicals, etc., 
with some account of the origin and character 
of these different literary enterprises. The 
bulk of the book is made up of the list of 
authors, a brief biographical sketch of each 
being supplied, together with a list of his 
books. —Two mere volumes in the series of 
Temple Classics are Shelley’s Poems and De 
Quincey’s Opium Eater (Macmillan Co. Each 
50 cents]. 

The tenth annual report of the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States [Interstate 
Commerce Commission] includes the year 
ending June 30, 1897. It takes a long time to 
prepare such a mass of statistics, but when 
completed they are of great value to those 
interested in the subject. 


NOTES 

—— Mrs. Emma Marshall, the English nov- 
elist, is dead. One of her latest books is In 
the Choir ef Westminster Abbey. She was 
popular with the young and wrote a large 
number of excellent historical stories. 

—— The convicts of Sing Sing, N. Y., have 
started, under the warden’s supervision, a bi. 
weekly journal, The Star of Hope. But there 
is said to be only one newspaper man among 
the many hundred prisoners there. 

— A statue of William Ellery Channing, 
by Mr. Herbert Adams, is to be erected in the 
Boston Public Garden. The late John B. 
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Foster left the money for it, $30,000, and the 
contract for it is almost, if not actually, the 
first work of the new board of art commis- 
sioners. 

—— Messrs. Copeland & Day, publishers, of 
this city, announce their speedy retirement 
from business. They have done an exception- 
ally high quality of work, and their determina- 
tion will involve a real loss to literary Boston. 
They have brought out books by Mrs. Moul- 
ton, Mrs. Spofford, Father Tabb, Miss Guiney, 
Bliss Carman, Richard Hovey, Stephen Crane, 
the late Archibald Lampman, Miss Kimball, 
etc. 

— A sale of more of the famous Ashburn- 
ham Library manuscripts has just taken place 
jn London. There were 177 lots and they 
prought almost $43,000. A Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles in three volumes with double columns, 
rubrics and illuminated initials brought $755. 
Two fourteenth centary manuscripts of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales brought $650 and $505 
respectively. The collection was rich in old 
French romances and in Bibles, psalters and 
missals. A collection of the traditions of the 
words and acts of Mahomed and dating from 
the eleventh century brought $850; and a 
work called Evangelarium, sive lecturies 
Evangeliorium per anni circulum, of the 
twelfth century, with a dozen miniature 
illuminations in colors on a gold ground, sold 
for $1,500, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


D.C, Heath & Co. Boston. 

STILLE WASSER. Stories by Anna von Krane, 
Hans Hoffman and Ernst von Wildenbruch. Se- 
lected and edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. pp. 
14). 35 cents. 

GESCHICHTEN UND MARCHEN. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Lillian Foster. pp. 103. 40 cents. 

L. C. Page & Co._ Boston. 

YALE: HER CAMPUS, CLASS ROOMS AND ATHLET- 

ics. By Walter Camp and L. 8. Welch. pp. 628. 


2. 60. 
. Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE GENERAL EPISTLES OF SS. JAMES, PETER, 
JOHN, AND JUDE. With notes "oo and prac- 
tical. By Rev. M. F. Sadler. $P8 05. -50. 

OLD C ee By Thomas W. Higginson. pp. 


203. 5 
TRISTRAM Lacy. By W. H. Mallock. pp. 432, 


$1.5 0, 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER —— $1.50. 
NUREMBERG. By Cecil Headtam. ‘pp. 303. $1.50. 


THE LirE OF HENRY A. WISE. By the late Bar- 
tou H. Wise. pp. 434. $3.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A DicTIONARY OF THE 7. Avo. rr ” Edited 


by James Hastings. 
: Pas By “‘Phsonees Roosevelt. 


THE poves — 
atis 298. 
ISTORY - vis JEWISH oo By Charles 
F. Kent, Ph. D. pp. 380. $1. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE. Edited by F. K. 
ponders, Ph. D., and C. F. Kent, Ph. D. pp. 304. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York 
Wry MEN Do Not Go To CHURCH. By ‘Cortland 


Myers. pp. 148. 60 cents. 
My lo MAN. By L. A. Banks, D.D. pp. 123. 
95 cents. 


THE NINETEEN LETTERS OF BEN UZIEL. By 
Rabbi Samson R. Hirsch. pp. 222. $1.00. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH RACE. By John 
Munro. pp. 228. 40 cents. 
Ssronr OF THE AMERICAN NATION, By An- 
w C. McLaughlin. pp. 587. $1.40. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
TESTIMONY OF THE SONNETS AS TO THE AU- 
THORSHIP OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 
AND PoEMS. By Jesse Johnson. pp. 1; $1.00. 
A LirE FoR LIBERTY. Edited by J. W. Chad- 
wick. pp. 292. 50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
BerEDiCnse: By G. C. Shira c Chaplin, M. D. pp. 
64 0. 


SERMONS BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
By Benjamin Jowett. Edited by W. H. Freman- 
tle, Dean rs mem pp. 370. $2 aot 

tokes Co. New Yi 

WHEN Lov : is om By Tom Hal 

& Bros. New York. 

THE BREAK vr e oF CHINA. By Lord Charles Beres- 

ford. pp. 491. $3.00. 


” pp. 108. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
AN Eric OF THE SOUL. pp. 80. $1.00. 

Baker & Tayler Co. New York. 
FIELD, FOREST AND oo FLOWERS. By 

and Coe pp. 411. $1. 
B. Lippincott Co. Pamubiishie: 

VITAL sonia By Robert Walter, M. D. pp. 
319. $1.50, 

United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton. 
EYER, By Jonathan Weaver, D.D. pp. 240. 
American Sabbath Tract Society. ay 
SWIrT DECADENCE OF SUNDAY. WHAT NEXT? 

By A. H, — D.D. pp. 273. $1.00. 
H. 8S. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
Dross. By Henry peton Merriman. pp. 330. 
THE AW ARBNING. By Kate Chopin. "Wen 303. 
OMAN. By 


STUDIES IN THE Percuotoor OF 
Laura Marholm. pp. 3 


Open Court Pub. Co. Chicc 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RRABONING. 
Binet. pp. 191. 75 cents 


PAPER COVERS 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston 
SOHRAB AND RustuM. By Matthew Arnold. pp. 
92. 15 cents. 
Int. Com. of Y. M.C. A. New York. 
STUDIES IN THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. By W. H. 
Sallmon. pp. 109. 20 cents. 
Srermtet AND PROPORTIONATE Givina. By 
H. Sallmon. <oge 


‘By Altred 


Cassell & d. New York. 
ag nae By “William Shakespeare. pp. 
192. “ey 
P. Dutton & Co. 
A Sram 4 Sona. By T. Nash ieo0). *s0 cents. 
Open Court Pub. Co. ago. 
BUDDHISM AND ITs CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 
Paul Carus. pp. 316. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


By Dr. 


April. SALVATION. 
Mey. LITTLE FOLKS.— FORTNIGHTLY. — PALL 
ALL. 





Best Methods 


A PEOPLE’S COLLEGE IN A KANSAS CHURCH 

The First Church of Leavenworth, Rev. 
C. H. Fenn, pastor, has been encouraged by 
the success of one or two experiments in the 
line of institutional activity. Its People’s 
Evening College now enrolls ten in the faculty, 
while the number of students, at first 100, 
finally dropped to sixty, which average has 
been maintained. Lectures upon scientific or 
practical subjects are given by people not 
connected with the institution. There are 
classes in German, Spanish, shorthand, music, 
telegraphy, bookkeeping and arithmetic. A 
public reading-room has been opened, but the 
attendance upon this has not been as satisfac- 
tory as expected. A boys’ club for the study 
of scientific kite-fiying has been organized. 
The visiting committee, in charge of the pas- 
tor’s assistant, has taken care of strangers and 
the sick in the different districts of the city. 
The absentees from Sunday school have been 
their especial charge. In consequence of this 
activity and what is called the captain scheme 
about thirty new students have been enrolled. 
By the plan last referred to any member bring- 
ing in five new ones becomes a captain, and is 
given a commission with other insignia of office. 
When several have achieved this result a social 
is given specially for the captains and their 
recruits. 

As a prelude to. the Commencement, a re- 
ception was given recently to the students by 
the administrative board and the faculty, 
there being an attendance of about 150. The 
pleasure of the evening was broken off by the 
announcement that the building had caught 
fire. The pastor’s study was found to be in 
flames. After a short battle these were ex- 
tinguished, the damage resulting amounting 
to the total destruction of the pastor’s study 
and library and $4,000 on the church property. 
The church work was not allowed to suffer 
for more than a day. The evening college 
was invited to meet in the high school audi- 
torium and the high school building. The 
Jewish Synagogue, the Baptist Church and 
the Presbyterian Church were offered to the 
trustees for the use of the congregation. The 
high school auditorium was used for one San- 
day, and the services are now continued in 
the basement of the church. At the Com- 
mencement exercises of the college Rev. C. L. 
Kloss of Webster Groves, Mo., one of our 
brightest and most earnest pastors, was orator. 


A STUDY CLUB FOR PASTORS 


A considerable number of the Congrega- 
tional ministers have secured entrance into 
the ministry with meager qualifications, espe- 
cially in some Western States. Many who 
have had better advantages need the stimulus 
to systematic study which is gained by com- 
bination with others and by regular and stated 
tasks. The Ministerial Study League of 
North Dakota has been formed to help such 
ministers in that State. A three years’ course 
of study is proposed, with examination by 
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correspondence, the text-books being named 
by a committee of which Rev. J. L. Maile is 
chairman. A certificate is to be given for suc- 
cessful examination in each course, and three 
certificates entitle the holder to a diploma in- 
dicating the value of the course. The text- 
books for the first year, which together would 
cost between $5 and $6, are: 


Hopkins’s Outline Study of Man, Fairchild’s 
Outline of Theology, Fisk’s Manual of Preach- 
ing, Stalker’s Life of Christ, Ross’s Manual, 
Hand-book of Services and Forms and Coun- 
cil Manual. 





International Arbitration 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, pastor of First 
Church, Oakland, Cal., recently read an in- 
teresting paper before the Berkeley Club, in 
which he made this valuable suggestion : 


It would be in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous if the great arbitrations of 
history could be made conspicuous in our 
schools and elsewhere as being at least of 
equal interest as subjects of study with 
the great battles. In setting the copies 
for hero worship, it would be well if the 
children could be made to realize from the 

ry first that when the final estimates are 
made up it will not be the warmakers, but 
the peacemakers, that shall be called the 
children of God. But for this bright day 
we must patiently wait. Destruction is 
almost always more showy, and it affords 
a better grist for the newspapers and for 
some writers of more enduring literature 
than does the less dramatic work of con- 
struction. The history that was made at 
Waterloo is more widely understood and is 
commonly regarded as being much more 
interesting than the history made at Ge- 
neva. Thus, in bidding for public atten- 
tion, it seems that plowshares are simply 
nowhere if swords come in as their com- 
petitors. Yetallthisis merely superficial, 
and as we strike deeper there are many 
signs of promise. As early as 1887 233 
members of the British Parliament voted 
in favor of a proposition to send a memo- 
rial to the President of the United States 
looking toward the settlement of all dis- 
puted questions between that nation and 
ours by peaceful arbitration. And nine 

ears later, in 1896, we all remember how 
nternational Arbitration between these 
two great Powers almost became an es- 
tablished agreement. . 

The Kentucky method of vindicating 
either individual or national honor, and 
the savage’s way of settling questions of 
dispute, are both domme The rising 
public sentiment will inevitably hasten 
the day when nations as well as men shall 
esteem it the part of econo of prudence, 
of political expediency poe of moral up- 
rightness to establish international tri- 
bunals and courts of arbitration, and then 
to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly and peacefully together be- 
fore the judge of all the earth. 





William Archer, the eminent English dra- 
matic critic, closes his last letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette with the following tribute to 
the people of the United States, whose civy- 
ilization in its various aspects he has been 
studying recently and about which he is to 
write in future numbers of the Pall Mall 
Magazine. He says: “It is not to the crea- 
ture comforts of America that I look back 
with gratitude and affection. It is to the 
spontaneous and unaffected human kindness 
that met me on every hand, the will to please 
and be pleased in daily intercourse; and in 
the spiritual sphere the thirst for knowledge, 
for justice, for beauty, for the larger and 
purer light.”” To those who had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Archer discourse while here 
this statement of his is not surprising. Men 
see what they want to see. If they are cads 
and snobs and pessimists they find material 
to build their jadgments upon. If they are 
gentlemen, democrats, meliorists they, too, 
find material for structures of praise and vi- 
sions of hope. 











The C. H. M. S. at Hartford 
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Annual Rally in Center Church, May 23-25, of the Friends of Home [lissions 


Without, a cloudless sky, an even, delightful 
temperature, a charming city, with every evi- 
dence of prosperity, intelligence and culture 
that should mark the capital of a great com- 
monwealth, homes abounding in hospitality 
and good cheer, a circle of strong churches— 
some possessing marked individuality, but 
together representing the variety and effective- 
ness of the Congregational type—and an at- 
mosphere charged with many historic sugges- 
tions of all that has been freest and best in 
our New England life. 

Within, an old-fashioned, stately auditorium, 
with massive pillars supporting galleries run- 
ning the whole length of the church, some 
notable stained glass, the figures on which 
were constantly lit up by the lavish May sun- 
shine, the faint fragrance of lilies, a gather- 
ing of earnest, substantial men and women— 
the bone and sinew of our New England 
churches—that always picturesque figure, 
General Howard, in the chair, and hard by 
him prominent clerical and lay leaders—the 
secretaries who plan, the frontier workers 
who execute, the pastors who believe in mis- 
sions, and the faithful brethren and sisters in 
the pew who pray and sacrifice in order to 
sustain them. 

Such in its outlines was the seventy. third 
anniversary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Fill in the seven sessions 
with from two to six addresses at each, and 
you have some idea of the length and breadth 
and purport of the gathering. 

The attendance represented chiefly Connect 
icut and Massachusetts. Of the 250 registered 
delegates, the Nutmeg State furnished only a 
few more than its northern neighbor. Indeed 
the western New England belt, from Lake 
Champlain to the Sound, furnished the back- 
bone of the meeting, Worcester, Boston, 
Providence, New York city and Brooklyn 
not being much in evidence. Center Church 
was a cordial and considerate host. The 
commanding figure and beaming countenance 
of its noble pastor, Dr. Lamson, had their 
usual cheering effect upon a religious assem- 
blage, and carried also the double official wel- 
come of his own people, who cordially seconded 
all his efforts, and of the American Board, of 
which he is the president. 

The meeting was one of uniform interest 
rather than of any single impression. At 
Cleveland last year the needs of the city were 
kept to the fore; this year the emphasis was 
upon the West, rural New England and upon 
Cuba. The noting of the 100 year milestone 
just passed by the Massachusetts auxiliary 
was an unusual feature and the allied socie- 
ties had more attention than usual. There 
might have been fewer workers from the 
front than heretofore, but those present were 
splendid exponents of a virile and aggressive 
Christianity, and the sincerity and ardor of 
their pleas moistened the eyes and emptied 
the pockets of many of their hearers. 


PRESIDENT J. H. BARROWS’S SERMON 


Affiuence of style, striking epigrammatic 
statements, a free range through literature 
and history, a world-wide sweep of vision, a 
searching analysis of existing conditions, and 
a deeply evangelical note marked the annual 
sermon, which held the attention of a great 
congregation for over an hour. His theme 
was the Spiritual Forces in American History. 
He traced their presence and influence in the 
founding and development of this land, and 
showed how indispensable they had been to 
our very existence as a people. He contended 
earnestly for the salt of personal religion as 
essential for our safety and prosperity. Edu- 
cation, better government, esthetic influences 
are all important, but the transforming power 
of individual faith is the great need. Dr. Bar- 
rows turned the keen blade of his criticism 





and satire toward the corruption in official 
positions, the shameful prodigality of wealth 
in great cities, the intrenched power of the 
liquor interests, and he also pointed out the 
gravity of the problem of redeeming the heter- 
ogeneous masses that compose the population 
of this country, but, on the other hand, he bade 
his hearers be of good cheer, for there are 
many elements of hope in the simplification 
of creeds, in the growing unity between the 
denominations, in the multiplication of Chris- 
tians and Christian forces and in the Peace 
Conference at-The Hague. 

The sermon found its climax in its interpre- 
tation of the stirring events of the last year. 
The war, he declared, was the last struggle 
between the Middle Ages and the Declaration 
of Independence, between the Inquisition and 
the common school, between intolerance and 
tyranny and the compact in the Mayflower. 
We have great tasks, but the divine light 
which has burned through all our history will 
not fail us now. 


A SECRETARY’S OUTLOOK 


Only one of the secretaries presented a pa- 
per this year, but into it were packed enough 
facts and suggestions to stir serious thought. 
Starting with the question, What next? Dr. 
J. B. Clark drew from a rapid review of the 
history of the society the conclusion that its 
policy has also been to do the next thing—to 
keep step with the opening up of new terri- 
tory and to remain in it as a leavening force. 
This mission is not yet fully accomplished, 
and will not be so long as 1,500 communities 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific are 
wholly destitute of gospel privileges, so long 
as the United States Government adds every 
year to its official list 1,000 new post offices. 
The home missionary West is doing much for 
its own relief, having given to the society last 
year about $42,000, but more ought to be 
given in order to dissipate the impression, 
prevalent in some quarters in the East, that 
self-help does not keep pace with the growing 
wealth of these needy fields. As times grow 
better in the West the churches there will be 
expected and urged to do more in their own 
behalf, as many of them have been doing 
during the recent period of poverty and re- 
trenchment. 

Dr. Clark took a hopeful view of the debt. 
It is due to natural causes, and as prosper_ 
ous times return it will in due season disap- 
pear on the full tide of larger benevolence. 
The society cannot afford to retreat at a time 
when every need it was created to supply and 
every opportunity providentially set before it 
are steadily advancing. 


THE STATE OF THE FINANCES 


Treas. W. B. Howland reported that the 
debt March 31,-1899, was $133,469. The re- 
ceipts from the living during the year were 
$136,908, about $5,246 less than last year, 
while legacies fell off to the unusually low 
figure of $147,000,-nearly $50,000 less than the 
average of the last ten years. The expendi- 
tures for missionary work amd operating ex- 
penses were $60,000 less than in the preceding 
year, and estimates for the coming year are 
on a still lower scale. Had the income from 
legacies equaled that of 1897-98 the debt would 
have been reduced some $55,000. 


THE WOMEN AT THE HELM 


Of late years the women’s meeting has 
proved so interesting that the men have aban- 
doned the former custom of holding their 
business meeting simultaneously with it, and 
have claimed their inalienable right of being 
present at this feast of good things, which 
now has an a/ivantageous position on the 
program. This year there was a delightful 
combination of pleasantry and seriousness, 





with an injection of variety which betrayed 
feminine ingenuity and inured to the relaxa. 
tion as well as the edification of the audience, 
Mrs. Caswell’s skillful presiding accounted in 
no small measure for the smooth course of 
events. She was ably seconded by a trio of 
wisely-selected speakers. Mrs. Francis &, 
Clark captivated every one with her racy 
answers to the question, How interest chil. 
dren in home missions? She believed in 
pushing to the front the literature relating 
to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. She 
would not be averse to advertising it after 
the style in which soaps and medicines are 
brought to public attention: ‘‘ For that tired 
feeling take the Home Missionary.” “Read 
Life and Light and save time and strength.” 
She confessed to a latent desire that the news. 
boys on the train would call out and digs. 
play the missionary periodicals. To interest 
others you must first be interested yourself, 
She described certain easily procured devices 
for making the work of missions real to the 
child mind. 

From the field came Mrs. L. S. Childs of 
Oklahoma who, out of her actual knowledge 
of the rich and varied contents of missionary 
boxes, set forth their advantages and pictured 
vividly the sense of dependence upon them 
which our frontier workers feel. Indeed she 
said that she herself had just stepped from 
such a box and she hoped her hearers were 
not ashamed of her. The masculine share in 
the program—in addition to the few words 
spoken by General Howard—was furnished 
by Supt. A. K. Wray of Missouri, who de- 
scribed graphically that peculiar people in 
his State known as the Ozarks, their response 
to educational and evangelistic undertakings 
in their behalf, their inherent force of chars cter 
and the splendid record which their young 
people are making in Congregational schools, 
Other features of this women’s meeting which 
contributed to its impressiveness were the 
responsive exercise of Scripture and song led 
by Mrs. Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, the 
singing of the Redfield College quartet and 
the solos by Miss Gladys M. Jones, particularly 
her fine rendering of the Star Spangled Banner. 


MASSACHUSETTS’S CENTENNIAL 


The fact that this year marks the one hun- 
dredth milestone in the life of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society made it fitting 
that the course of proceedings should be 
turned aside to celebrate that event and to 
draw from it the natural lessons. But the 
hours devoted to the subject proved no diver- 
sion from the main current of thought, since 
the speakers treated their topics broadly and 
from the national rather than the State view 
point. Secretary Joshua Coit stated that the 
receipts of the society had aggregated in the 
century $6,167,390, increasing from $15,000 in 
the first decade to nearly $1,500,000 in the last. 
Three of every four dollars raised have gone 
to the needy West. Mr. Coit showed clearly 
that because of the decay of rural communi- 
ties and the foreign immigration great re 
sponsibilities are still laid upon the society. 

Dr. Wolcott Calkins gave a scholarly and 
instructive review of the development of the 
nation during the century. He took up also 
the question of the present religious status of 
country towns, depicting in a picturesque 
way the various isms that creep into the rural 
districts and pointing out, too, the still more 
serious problem arising from the incoming of 
foreigners. But he proved that orthodox 
Christianity had relatively more than held its 
own in the country, and the home missionary 
churches have shown a greater increase in 
membership than the independent churches, 
while they have contributed their strong men 
to the nation at large 
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To Dr. Webb’s competent treatment fell 
that side of the subject which related to the 
effect upon the nation of the religion which 
the society has been preaching all these years. 
We owe to it our wide domain, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Dr. Webb sketched 
graphically the service of Whitman and other 
Christian pioneers, and then pointed out the 
permeating influence of the New England 
character, based upon vital faith. He de 
picted also the incidental blessings of this 
religion, such as its philanthropies, its influ- 
ence in promoting health, its awakening of 
the intellect and its effect upon legislation. 
The tenor of the address was decidedly hope- 
ful, reflecting an unshaken confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of Christ. If the portions 
of it which Dr. Webb was obliged to omit on 
account of lack of time were as good as those 
read—and we have no doubt they were—the 
complete address is one of the most valuable 
he has ever delivered. 


THE INTERESTS OF OTHER STATES 


Vermont, through Rev. C. H. Merrill, Flor- 
jda, through Rev. S. F. Gale, and Missouri, 
through Dr. A. K. Wray, their respective sec- 
retaries, came successively into the field of 
vision. Mr. Merrill discussed with fine bal- 
ance the religious condition of rural New 
England, and from his paper we shall here- 
after make more extended extracts. Mr. Gale 
gave instances showing the variegated charac- 
ter of missionary work in Florida. Dr. Wray 
laid stress upon the utter inability of many 
Western churches, despite their most heroic 
efforts, to sustain themselves without Eastern 


help. 
THE WEST IS HEARD FROM 


through Rev. W. M. Barrows, D. D., 
aough now a Connecticut pastor, knew 
poke, because of his connection 
society for eight years as secretary, 
earlier missionary work in Kansas and his 
later pastorate in Illinois. He dwelt chiefly 
upon the continuing need of the West of aid, 
showing that its disposition, as in the case of 
lowa, Wisconsin and other of the stronger 
States is to assume self-support as fast as 
possible. But there must be for a long time 
many instances where assistance is impera- 
tive to tide over the feeble years and the crit- 
ical janctures. This is true alike in the old 
West, the new West and the far West. The 
East, to be sure, faces many problems, but 
these problems often present, aggravated fea- 
tures in the West, and its needs will continue 
to be great and urgent. 

Another spokesman for the vast West was 
Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., of Seattle, 
Wn., and in him the great, growing Pacific 
Northwest certainly had an adequate repre- 
sentative. He did ample justice to its scen- 
ery, climate, products, enterprise and the 
Christian self-sacrifice and heroism of the 
frontier workers. If his language seemed at 
times exuberant, it served to make real actual 
conditions, and the constant play of his wit 
kept him on friendly terms with the audi- 
ence. He pleaded for an appreciation of the 
heavy burdens resting on the churches in his 
section, with which they are cheerily and ef- 
fectively struggling. 

It was a straightforward and moving story 
which Rev. G. W. Ray of Cripple Creek told 
about the rise and progress of his Congrega- 
tional plant in that famous mining center of 
Colorado, where since 1896 he has been stand- 
ing for Christian things in the midst of the 
wild greed for gold and the numerous baneful 
influences which are so rampant in the com- 
munity. He had passed through the usual 
stages of progress, starting with a beer keg 
for a pulpit, enduring later the ordeal of fire 
and winning at last a strong hold upon the 
community. He avowed his belief that the 
West already holds the reins of destiny, and 
admonished the East that as long as it was 
eventually to be ruled by the West it ought to 
., the more anxious to form its character 
aright. 
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CUBA’S CALL 


Those who had read the April Home Mis- 
sionary were prepared for Dr. J. D. Kings- 
bury’s address, but to that printed report of 
his investigations in Cuba he added the force 
of a direct, vivid and at times almost harrow- 
ing oral appeal based on a firm conviction that 
the society is called to enter this field. He 
depicted the horrible conditions under Spain’s 
régime, which has created such a revulsion 
from Roman Catholicism that the common 
people are crying out for the simple gospel. 
The population has been terribly reduced by 
the ravages of Spain, but there are about a 
million left, of whom 200,000 are Spaniards 
and not yet approachable by Protestantism. 
Then there are 200,000 Africans, Chinese, cool- 
ies and others of mixed races, leaving perhaps 
500,000 Cubans who wanted their liberty and 
who are now eager for the preaching of the 
true gospel. Dr. Kingsbury told of thethronged 
meetings in which he had a part and of the 
public demonstrations and individual utter- 
ances that indicated a widespread desire for 
American Christianity. 

Dr. Kingsbury’s plea was re-enforced by Rev. 
J. M. Lopez, pastor of the recently formed 
Cuban Church in New York and Brooklyn, 
who has had a most interesting personal his- 
tory. A Spaniard by birth, he labored six 
years as a missionary in Chile, while for the 
last few years he has been gathering a church 
of Cubans in metropolitan New York. Now 
that Cuba is free from Spanish rule the refu- 
gees who had fled to this country are beginning 
to return. Among them are a number from 
Mr. Lopez’s own congregation, earnest Chris- 
tians and capable of becoming the nuclei of 
churches. They will thus constitute 2 link 
between Cuba and American Christianity. 

The effect of Dr. Kingsbury’s address upon 
some doubtful minds was soon manifest and 
when the next morning Rev. L. L. Taylor, in 
reporting for the committee to which had 
been submitted the report of the executive 
committee, indorsed its action thus far taken 
with reference to Cuba there was no dissent- 
ing voice. ‘‘There is not,’’ said Mr. Taylor, 
**a laborer in our vast field who would not re- 
joice to see the blessed work to which he is 
devoting his life established in the fair island, 
which whether it shall be ours to possess is 
now ours to save for Christ and the church.” 

In order to receive the formal approbation 
of the society of this forward step, Rev. 
Joshua Coit presented at the final meeting a 
vote commending the action of the executive 
committee in entering Guba and Alaska. 


THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Church building, the establishment and 
maintenance of Sunday schools, and Christian 
education—all natural adjuncts of home mis- 
sionary endeavor—received extended, broad 
and thorough treatment. To help champion 
the first named cause Sec. L. H. Cobb sum- 
moned to his aid Rev. C. H. Richards, D. D., 
and Rev. R. T. Hall, D.D. The former pleaded 
for the society as a life-saving institution; 
Congregationalism has lost more than 1,000 
churches in the last eleven years, largely on 
account of inadequate housing. The latter 
touched upon the refining and uplifting infiu- 
ences of a suitable house of worship. 

The Sunday School Society had for its 
spokesmen Secretary Boynton, who declared 
that the work of the last year had been most 
successful in the history of the organization, 
and Samuel B. Capen, who read a vtompre- 
hensive and illuminating review of the last 
seventeen years—the period of his presidency. 
He spoke in terms of warm praise of the serv: 
ice of Rev. A. E. Dunning in reorganizing the 
society at the beginning of this period, and 
stated some of the underlying principles 
which had governed the new régime—the 
effort to do permanent and timely work, to 
circulate the best literature and to avoid debt. 
Mr. Capen having just resigned his position, it 
was fitting that his successor, Dr. Willard 
Seott, should have a place on the program, 
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which, however, he was not able to fill, but 
sent a fitting message that was read by Dr. 
Boynton. 

The Education Society made its claims 
known through Secretary Day, who gave a 
pleasing résumé of a recent tour of observa- 
tion through the West, through Prof. Willis- 
ton Walker, who made a strong argument for 
student aid, on the ground that many men 
had not the means for securing desirably well- 
rounded equipment, and by Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son, who, after a rapid and effective review 
of the notable educational periods in this 
country, madea powerful appeal for the small 
Western colleges and their noble presidents. 

BUSINESS 

This was disposed of promptly and har- 
moniously. The question of rotation in office 
in the executive committee which has been 
before the society for several years was set- 
tled favorably. The only speeches on the 
subject came from Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., 
and Rev. F. S. Fitch, D. D., and were strong 
pleas for the change. There were not enough. 
dissentients to be counted when the vote was 
taken. To facilitate the immediate adoption 
of this pian all the present members of the 
executive committee resigned, so that there 
might be freedom on the part of the nominat- 
ing committee to assign them to different 
terms of office. This is the list as chosen: 

To serve until 1904: Rev. Howard S, Bliss, 
Rev. John De Peu, Edwin H. Baker. 

To serve until 1903: Rey. Edward P. Inger- 
soll, George P. Stockwell, Joseph W. Rice. 

To serve until 1902: Rev. Charles H. Rich- 
ards, George W. Hebard, Rev. John D. Kings- 
bury. 

To serve until 1901: Rev. Charles M. Lam- 
son, Hon. John H. Perry, William Ives Wash- 
burn. 

To serve until 1900: Wiliam H. Wanna- 
maker, John F. Anderson, Jr., Asa A. Spear. 

General Howard had intended to resign as 
president, but was overruled, and was warmly 
greeted when he accepted a renomination. 


THE CLOSING SESSION 


An audience that left no available standing 
room filled the edifice Thursday evening. 
Rev. W. H. G. Temple of Washington de- 
scribed the peculiar needs of Juneau in 
Alaska, and the vigor and value of the work 
now being carried on by Rev. LL. Wirt. 
The Nation’s Larger Responsibilities re- 
ceived exhilarating treatment from Rev. W. 
G. Puddefoot. With customary effectiveness, 
he pictured the needs of the Western field and 
its marvelous development. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., followed upon 
the same theme. The nation would not do 
its whole duty in withdrawing from the Phil- 
ippines and Cuba, and leave them to fight out 
their problems alone. Great and powerful 
nations have some other duty than simply to 
keep hands off when the weak are in the 
struggle. Concerning expansion, we are all 
expansionists as regards the past of our na- 
tional history; we disagree only in the pres- 
ent. The duty is plain; gun and sword are 
to clear the way for the foundation of law. 
Law is a national and necessary precedent to 
the gospel. Some say we are unmercifal and 
that we ruthlessly take life. But those saved 
from disease and deathly sanitary conditions 
refute the statement. We must keep pace in 
constructive philanthropy with military force. 
The order of progress is the spiritual, the in- 
tellectual, then the material. All are to pro- 
ceed contemporaneously and together. The 
promise is, ‘I will give thee the heathen.’’ 
God has done so. How do we like the title? 
Will we take possession of the property ? 

After the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
and an earnest supplication by General How- 
ard, the assembly sang, ‘‘ Blest be the tie,” and 
was dismissed by Dr. Lamson. 





Our national life has been as much exalted 
as expanded during the last year.—Dr. Bar- 
rows. 
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A New Hampshire Broadside 


A Resume of the Month’s Important Events, with Discussion of State Topics 


Meriden’s New Edifice 

On a June day in 1894 a terrific thunder- 
storm passed over the village of Meriden, and, 
after it was over, it became known generally 
that the venerable building, 97 years old, of 
the Congregational society had been struck 
by lightning and badly damaged. However, 
services were held there the next day, which 
was the Lord’s Day, and the pastor, Rev. 


other gifts from kind friends in connection 
with this new building. Notthe least provided 
for the grading of the grounds around the 
church at the personal expense of Mr. Bryant, 
whose summer home faces the common in 
front of the church. The building has cost 
about $15,000. 

For the nearly five years since the old 
church was burned the people have wor- 
shiped in the academy chapel. Both students 





C. F. Robinson, thanked God in bis prayer 
that the historic building had been spared. 
On Monday, the following day, a second 
storm, more severe than the first, covered the 
village. Lightning struck in twelve places 
within the radius of a mile. The meeting 
house was again struck and in five minutes 
was a mass of flames. Nothing was saved. 
Hymn-books, communion set, organ, cush- 
ions and S. S. library were all lost. 

The people at once rallied and raised + lib- 
eral subscription towards rebuilding. The 
sum of $2,200 was received in insurance, and 
plans were made to build a wooden structure 
to cost about $5,000. Along in April, 1896, 
Mr. J. D. Bryant of Boston, one of the trus- 
tees under the will of Frederick E. Weber, 
late of Boston, made for the trustees a condi- 
tional offer of $5,000 from a charitable fund 
at their discretion under the will. The chief 
condition of the gift (which Mr. Bryant at 
once enlarged by a $1,000 personal subscrip- 
tion on the same conditions) was that the 
building be ef stone. It was too late to build 
of stone that season, and plans were at once 
made to rebuild in 1897. The choice of a con- 
tractor proved unfortunate, and the work was 
left unfinished through the winter. A new 
contractor from Hartford, Vt., took the work 
in hand in 1898 and finished it during the win- 
ter. 

The building is of granite from boulders 
found in the vicinity. The interior is taste- 
fully finished in birch, with richly-tinted 
plastered walls and windows of leaded Eng- 
lish cathedral glass. The three memorial 
windows are at once beautiful and spiritually 
inspiring, the central one, in memory of 
John and Mary A. Bryant, being on the theme, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” It represents a female 
figure walking out of the shadow into the 
light by the side of the Saviour. The other 
windows are The Good Shepherd, in memory 
of Dr. Cyrus S. Richards, for thirty-five years 
principal of Kimball Union Aéademy, and 
Ruth the Gleaner, given in memory of Agnes 
Ruth Mitchell, by her class in the academy. 
She gave her life in 1896 to the cause of mis- 
sions while engaged in A. M. A. work. 

‘The people of Meriden are grateful for many 
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and residents are looking forward to the use 
of the new church with much pleasure. 

Mr. Robinson has been the pastor since 
1893 and during that time has preached but a 
little over a year in a meeting house. 


‘Problems of the Country Church 
BY REV. 8s. L. GEROULD 


The problems of the city church, recently 
discussed in these columns, are similar to 
those of the country church. It is true that 
one can tell where his own shoe pinches better 
than where his neighbor’s does, and both city 
and country churches have their tender spots. 
An impression seems to prevail among the 
people of a large town‘that dwellers in villages 
and on farms have a great deal of leisure, and 
so have time to attend religious meetings and 
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engage in church work. But the fact is that, 
with all the labor-saving machinery, the milk 
farmers, as most of them are within a hundred 
miles of a large city, must be up by or before 
five in the morning, and cannot finish their 
work before eight or nine in the evening, and 
they attend strictly to business in the hours 
between. By the time one’s work is done he 
feels more like going to bed, or to the lodge, than 
to a prayer meeting. These outside organi. 
zations are here in the country, and their name 
is legion. 

People who work fourteen and sixteen hours 
a day have more excuse for being tired on 
Sunday than those who work only ten or 
twelve, so it is not surprising that, when the 
hour of worship arrives, unless one is strongly 
fortified by Christian principle, he feels more 
like staying at home than making the effort to 
attend church. Most villages are now sup. 
plied with the Sunday newspaper, and the 
countryman, like his city cousin, is coming to 
feel that it is easier, and perhaps as well, to 
feed on encyclopedic hash in his own home 
than to take the trouble to change his apparel 
and go to the house of God. Yet ccuntry 
congregations compare favorably in point of 
numbers with those of the city. In the parish 
of the writer more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the town may be found with 
the worshipers every Lord’s day. But people 
cannot be gathered together in the evening for 
any religious purpose, and one could hardly 
blame them if it were not seen how easily they 
can be brought together for other purposes. 


But for a purely country problem we have 
it in the decreasing population and decrease 
of the ability of the remnant to keep up the 
tinances. The working ability of those who 
remain is also becoming smaller. The city 
church is constantly receiving accessions 
from the country, and they are from its 
brightest, most useful, people. Those in 
youth who give promise of being most helpful 
to a pastor in carrying on church work are al- 
most sure to leave town. At the present time 
nineteen of the young people of the writer’s 
parish—all but one or two of whom are men- 
bers of the church—are away from home 
either teaching or attending school, and with 
no probability of ever making permanent 
homes with us. There are fewer and fewer 
young families. The parish reported in these 
columns a few weeks ago where there had 
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been neither a birth, marriage nor death in 
1898 is exceptional, for the old are dying if 
young are not born. But this process of deci- 
mation has gone on so long that in certain 
towns churches are abandoned. There are in 
this State twenty-seven such extinct churches 
where there is no other Congregational church, 
and some of them without a church of any de- 
nomination. 

But the most serious problem is, what is to 
become of these country towns after the reli- 
gious people have left and the ministrations 
of the gospel are no longer kept up? There 
are few, perhaps, who do not wish to havea 
resident minister to marry and bury them, but 
this is all the use they have for one. Every 
town in this State, and probably in other 
States, has more or less of this class. It is 
missionary ground about as much as Turkey 
or Japan. 

If the annual New Hampshire Register may 
be taken as authority, there are fifteen towns 
in this State where there is no church of any 
denomination. Most of them are in the north- 
ern part of the State and have a small popula- 
tion, the average being 238. One town, how- 
ever, with 150 inhabitants, maintains—I do not 
gay supports—two churches. Fortunately 
neither belong to our denomination. The 
people dwelling in these towns are not ex- 
actly heathen; often a few devoted Chris- 
tians may be found. But without any public 
religious influences bearing upon them they 
are constantly losing ground. 

What shall be done for these people, and for 
the multitudes where there are churches who 
have no interest in these things? How are 
they to be discipled? Old methods do not seem 
to work; our Missionary Society is helping 
some of these feeble folk who are constantly 
growing weaker to the amount of $200 or $250 
per annum, and yet they are all the time run- 
ning down. We are accustomed to say that 
the preaching of the gospel is the only known 
method of reaching them. True, but there 
are other methods of preaching than in deliv- 
ering a sermon and conducting public wor- 
ship once or twice on the Sabbath. The peo- 
ple are getting tired of this sort of preaching 
and everywhere demanding that the services, 
especially the preaching, shall be shorter. 
Can anything be learned from the methods of 
the Salvation Army? Can these feeble towns 
be helped by the services of young women go- 
ing from house to house and holding meetings 
in the evenings? Shall we have circuit rid- 
ers, or something equivalent? The problem 
is too much for me, but I believe it is for us 
to solve, 


Prohibition in the State 


Passing through the quaint little city of 
Portsmouth by one of the most traveled routes 
in the State, one is likely to be saluted from 
afar with the odor of breweries, which seems 
rather inconsistent with a State which for the 
greater part of a half-century has been under 
prohibitory law. But the law has never had 
sufficient vigor to interfere with any one who 
chooses to invest his money in the manufac- 
ture of that which he cannot lawfully dispose 
of within the State. It follows, of course, 
that in Portsmouth the saloon beer signs are 
at every street corner. This is not the case 
elsewhere in the State, not even in Manchester, 
where the law is about as openly violated. 
Manchester has a practical license system, 
which is carried on without the pretense of 
law, interfered with occasionally, but seldom 
eflectively. Even our law-abiding recent 
Governor Ramsdell, an active member of one 
of the leading Congregational churches of the 
State, reappointed upon the board of Man- 
chester police commisgioners one of the lead- 
ing nullifiers of the law. 

But notwithstanding occasional and even 
habitual violation of the law in some sections, 
itis by no means the ineffective pretense that 
it is sometimes made t appear. One may 
drive through the length und breadth of the 
State and if bibulously inclined he will be at 
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trouble to gratify his appetite outside some of 
the larger places. The rumshop is practically 
unknown in all rural parts and in not a few 
considerable places. The village of Littleton, 
the bright and populous mountain center, is 
as dry asa bone and has been so for many a 
year. Just at present, under its new mayor, 
Concord, the capital city, is dry and likely to 
remain so during hia term. There was no 
especial agitation of the question previous to 
his election, but he seems to be under the im- 
pression that the law was made to be enforced, 
and he enforces it. Strangely, too, he is a 
Democrat, and his party declares in its plat- 
forms its opposition to prohibition. There is 
no open opposition to the enforcement of the 
law in Concord. The mayor called the rum- 
sellers together in his office, and told them 
that the law was to be enforced, whereupon 
they promptly closed. 

Politically the prospects of prohibition, if 
we are to judge by the session of the legis- 
lature recently closed, are not good. The 
cause is in the hands of the Republican party, 
as the Democratic party is hostile to it. The 
third or Prohibition party has so far cut no 
figure, its vote being exceedingly small. Pro- 
hibition has therefore looked to the Repub- 
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lican party as its friend. While power was 
nearly evenly divided between the leading 
parties this was well enough, for the Pro- 
hibition vote was not to be lightly regarded ; 
but it is now a question whether the domi- 
nant party cannot get along without the 
friends of temperance and do what it may 
please with the law. The Republican politi- 
cians will pretty certainly do what they think 
will bring the most votes. At the recent ses- . 
sion the legislature hastened to repeal the so- 
called moiety law, by which one-half the fine 
goes to the prosecutor, although no case of 
abuse of this provision was adduced. In case 
of private prosecution this provision of the 
law has paid, or nearly go, the expense of the 
prosecation. The nuisance act, by which the 
owner of property rented for a liquor shop 
can be prosecuted for the maintenance of a 
nuisance, came very near to a similar fate. 
Its repeal passed the House and was only 
defeated by a very small majority in the Sen- 
ate. It behooves the friends of prohibition to 
be on the alert. However, the cause is un- 
doubtedly strong, and a little more Roosevelt- 
like manhood will not only maintain the law 
on the statute-books but will enforce it. 
E. B. 


As to Religious Decline 
Upon the subject of the decline of religion 
in New Hampshirea ray of side light is thrown 
by the facts relative to higher education in 
the same locality. In Dartmouth College the 
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sons of farmers in attendance for representa- 

tive years numbered as follows: 

Class of 1858............. 24 Class of 1899 
“1880 25 * "1900 


 . MEEEslerceties Mh) nn 
nedaie 5 EY 26060 1908 





Another New Structure 


The beautiful new church at Antrim, built 
of stone wall material at a cost of about $6,000, 
was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies 
May 17, Dr. B. W. Lockhart of Manchester 
preaching the sermon and Dr. W. H. Gane of 
Peterboro offering the prayer. The edifice is 
fifty by fifty-four feet, with an audience-room 
thirty-four by forty-eight, separated by slid- 
ing doors from a beautiful chapel and pastor’s 
room, and is situated on a lot 150 by 170 feet 
given for the purpose by James N. Gove. In 
the basement is the kitchen, vestry and fur- 
nace-room. After a previous canvass for 
funds the decision to build was made in July, 
1896. Among the generous gifts was a bell, 
weighing 1,640 pounds, from Eben Bass, the 
pulpit from Joshua B, Esty, communion table 
from Edgar W. Esty, chair from Mrs. Charles 
D. Sawyer, electric light fixtures, Hon. D. H. 
Goodell, settle, Miss Florence Holmes, and 





CHURCH 


windows of opalescent glass in memory of 
Samuel and Harriet N. Gove, John Worthley 
and wife, Hervey Holtand wife, Henry Chapin, 
William Buchanan and Rev. Dr. John Whiton. 
The Sunday school, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety and King’s Daughters made other helpful 
additions, including windows. The church 
was handsomely decorated for the occasion 
with potted plants and flowers. The attend- 
ance was large, and the impressive exercises, 
including the baptism of four children by the 
pastor, were enjoyed with great satisfaction. 
Great credit is due the pastor, Rev. L. W. 
Morey, for his faithful labors in soliciting 
funds, enabling them to dedicate the house 
free of debt. The society has seventy-five 
members, and starts out on its work for the 
future with encouraging prospects. 


Ministerial Standing 
BY REV. FRANK G, CLARK 


- As the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire has asked the conferences to assume re- 
sponsibility for the standing of Congrega- 
tional ministers within their borders, it may 
be helpful to state briefly the reasons for this 
change and the method to be used. 

A change is made in the interests of uni- 
formity, for our churches throughout the 
country, except in New England, have this 
oversight of resident ministers. The plan 
was recommended by the National Council in 
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1886, and has been indorsed at every meeting 
since. 

It is also in accord with the principles 
of Congregationalism. As associations have 
no ecclesiastical authority, they have no right 
to put a man into the ministry or depose him. 
This is the duty of the individual church by 
means of a council. But associations drop a 
member for failure to pay annual dues and 
this practically suspends him from the minis- 
try without a council, which is not Congrega- 
tional. 

On the other hand, the churches, alone hav- 
ing the power to ordain men, ought to be the 
authority for certifying to their continued 
good standing. This has been true of all in- 
stalled ministers, but there are men preaching 
without installation, in business or retired, 
who are in good standing and the churches 
where they reside are the proper agents for 
this certification. 

It also makes the list of ministers more 
trustworthy. Last year our associations re- 
ported thirty-one members in good standing 
in ten other States, some of whom had been 

-absent for years. Such a roll is not a safe 
guide if the men reported are retired from 
preaching and engaged in business. 

It will help to protect the small churches 
from unworthy preachers. It is a sad fact 
that there are ministerial tramps who in some 
way secure membership in an association, 
and then never attend the meetings of that or 
any other ministerial body. They easily find 
preaching places, where they do serious harm, 
because no church or association has authority 
to investigate. With the present plan un- 
worthy men cannot escape detection. They 
must show the churches of their vicinity that 
they are in good repute, or they cannot be 
enrolled as in good standing. 

The plan will add no burden to the honest 
uninstalled minister, for he will have no dif- 
ficulty in securing the proper credentials. 
Each conference at its next meeting should 
elect for one, two and three years a committee 
of three, including one layman, and each suc- 
ceeding year one member for three years. 
This committee will represent the churches 
and can easily certify to the good standing of 
all ministers now in the conference. Others 
coming into the State will feel obliged to 
bring their credentials, and unworthy men 
will seek other fields of labor, which will give 
to all the churches protection and benefit. 


Along the, Ammonoosuc 


‘The church at Bath, after a pastorless year, 
has new hope inthe coming of Rev. W. H. 
Woodsum, lately of Barnstead Parade. He 
8 a young man of social gifts, earnest spirit 
and evangelistic experience. For a genera- 
tion past the town has declined in relative im- 
portance, owing to the upspringing of larger 
places above and below it, and in consequence 


the church has suffered by the removal of a. 


part of its constituency. It is now consider- 
ing repairs on the property, to cost about 
$1,000. 

Lisbon, at the falls of the river, six miles 
above, has outstripped Bath in population and 
business. The church, long a home mission- 
ary charge, is only just approaching its ma- 
jerity, having been organized in 1878. Some- 
what over six years ago it was still in sucha 
weak condition that the advisability of dis- 
banding was considered. It had then but 
eighteen members, only one of whom was 
male, and there was no pastor. It escaped 
disbanding, however, owing in part toa happy 
accident, and called a young man from Har- 
vard University, Rev. J. M. Wathen, in whom 
was a happy combination of piety, intellectual 
power and practical g fts. During his pas- 
torate of six years over $2,000 have been ex- 
pended on the sanctuary, a pipe organ has 
been presented as a memorial to Hon. W. H. 
Cummings by his widow and daughters, the 
parsonage has been thoroughly refitted and 
provided with modern improvements at a cost 
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of $900, a burdensome debt has been substan- 
tially removed, the church brought to vigor- 
ous self-support and 150, or more, members 
have been received. Now the church mourns 
its loss of this vigorous leader, owing to a 
summons from the church at Claremont, a 
larger field. 

Littleton, ten miles above Lisbon, and the 
leading town on the Ammonoosuc, has had 
the reputation of being a place where men 
were disinclined to go to church. For years 
that stigma has had a decreasing pertinency, 
and now it is no longer justified. Owing 
largely to a fortnight of gospel services con- 
ducted by Evangelist Gillam, the town has been 
deeply moved this spring and the churches are 
greatly strengthened. The results were re- 
cently chronicled in these columns. It is be- 
lieved that many more than these fifty-four 
new members will join the church. The Sun- 
day school has also increased materially in 
size. The C. E. Societies, senior and Junior, 
are growing and doing excellent work. They 
entertained the White -Mountain Endeavor 
Union May 25. 

Lisbon and Littleton have derived profit and 
pleasure from Secretary Hillman’s admirable 
illustrated lecture, The Rural Fields of New 
Hampshire. W. F.C 


Among the Churches 


KBENE.—Evangelist Moody, assisted by Prof. 
James McConaughy, the Bible instructor at Mt. 
Hermon, and the famous Northfield male quartet, 
conducted a series of special services here, May 
20, 21, at First Church and City Hall and re- 
ceived great encouragement. The auditoriums 
were packed to their fullest capacity at every 
meeting and many were unable to secure standing 
room. Mr. Moody spoke at First Church Saturday 
afternoon and evening and at City Hall Sunday 
morning and afternoon, a grand union rally in the 
evening being conducted by Professor McConaughy. 
A series of well-attended meetings at the First 
Church have also been addressed by Dr. R. A. 
Torrey, superintendent of the Moody Bible Insti- 
tute at Chicago. Dr. Torrey remained in Keene 
through Sunday, May 28, concluding his series of 
evangelistic meetings with a second union rally at 
City Hall. The interest has been well sustained 
throughout and confidence is felt that much good 
has been accomplished. Further special services 
may be arranged for in the near future. 


ATKINSON.—The 108th anniversary of co-educa- 
tion in the academy was celebrated, May 25, with 
appropriate ceremony. The institution was the 
first in the country to admit young ladies to its 
privileges. An address was given by Dr. A. E. 
Winship on Education, and the occasion was oth- 
erwise made notable by the formal presentation of 
a portrait of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Webster, wife of 
Rev. Josiah Webster of Hampton, who was one of 
the first four women to enter the academy. The 
portrait was the gift of her son, Dr. C. B. Webster, 
as a memorial of his mother. 


ConcoRD.—To test the sentiment of the citizens 
in regard to the enforcement of the prohibitory 
law in closing the saloons and drug stores on Sun- 
day a meeting was called at the Opera House 
Sunday evening, May 21, and the packed house 
was addressed by the local clergy in hearty and 
strong commendation of the mayor’s act, which 
culminated in presenting a corresponding resolu- 
tion, which was adopted by an almost unanimous 
rising vote. No one had the courage to rise to a 
negative vote. Mayor Martin has shown the possi- 
bility of enforcing the law when there is a disposi- 
tion to keep the official oath. 

MANCHESTER.—The will of the late Frederick 
Smyth gives, among other bequests, to the Frank- 
lin Street Church, City Mission, Smyth Library, 
N. H. Home Missionary Society and Dartmouth 
College $5,000 each, and the N. H. Bible Society 
$1,000. 

PORTSMOUTH.—In the will of Mrs. M. Elizabeth 
Ladd, who died in 1897, are the following bequests, 
among others: North Church, $2,000; Y. M.C. A., 
in trust for a building fund, $6,000. 

An advance statement made by the secretary of 
the N. H. Missionary Society shows as receipts for 
the year a total of $22,059, of which $6,616 went 
to the national society. The amount spent in the 
State was $14,444, an average of $155 each to 52 
missionaries serving 64 churches. During the year 
six churches have made extensive repairs, a church 
edifice at Croydon Flat has been purchased and 
thoroughly refitted and at North Weare a commo- 
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dious building has been given by the Free Baptists 
A gain in the permanence of the ministry is shown 
by the fact that in 1894 only 29 churches went 
through the year without a change in the pastorate 
as compared with 55 in 1898. 

The annual meeting of the Hillsboro County Total 
Abstinence Society was held at Hudson recently, 
and the report showed a good year’s work. Five 
conventions, 11 conferences and six series of meet- 


ings had been held. In 50 public schools 667 pupils . 


had signed the pledge. A balance remained in the 
treasury. 


In and Around Boston 


Boston Seaman’s Friend Society 

The seventy- second annual meeting was held 
May 24. The treasurer submitted his twenty- 
fifth annual report, showing a balance of 
$1,652 on hand. The donations from churches 
and individuals were greater than in any pre- 
vious year. Reports from the various depart- 
ments indicate’a successful year. Officers for 
the year were elected as follows: president, 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie; vice president, Mr. 
Samuel Usher; treasurer, Mr. George Gould; 
secretary, Mr. C. F. Stratton; auditor, Mr. 
C. W. Wrightington. 

Emergency Work in Armenia 

Rev. G. P. Knapp of the Armenian Orphan 
Relief Fund addressed the ministers on Mon- 
day. He sketched his own thrilling experi- 
ences in Turkey during the massacres and 
emphasized the present opportunity as far- 
reaching. Five thousand orphans are in the 
care of Christian missionaries. After sixty 
years of work in Turkey, a door has swung 
wide by which to enter Armenian homes with 
the gospel and through them to evangelize the 
Moslem. Twenty-five dollars will place a 
child in the homes for education. With ten 
per cent. of the orphans now receiving instruc- 
tion the advantages gained are unusual. ‘The 
opportunity is of the present and must be im- 
proved at once. 

Later Rev. Edward Anderson, a colone! of 
the Fourteenth Indiana Cavalry in the Civil 
War, spoke forcefully upon the issues of that 
strife. Colonel Anderson is a son of Rey. 
Dr. Rufus Anderson of the American Board 
and is now preaching in Quincy. 








Education 


— Miss Julia Gilbert, daughter of the 
late Orrin Gilbert of Middletown, has given 
$25,000 for a boys’ dormitory at Kingfisher 
College. 

—— President Ferguson of Pomona, now 
in Boston, has succeeded in raising $25,000 
towards a desired $50,000 increase of the en- 
dowment and hopes to secure the balance 
before Commencement. California, though 
possessing few churches of financial strength, 
is displaying an increasing generosity towards 
Pomona, one man there having agreed to pay 
the salary of a librarian, and another being 
ready to erect a library building when 10,100 
volumes have been secured. 

— Prof. George Adam Smith has just com- 
pleted nine lectures in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, on The Origins and [le 
ments of the Religion of the Hebrews. Much 
enthusiasm was manifested not only by the 
students of the university but also by the 
people of Cleveland, his auditors being so 
numerous that the lectures were transferred 
from the College Chapel to a neighboring 
church. He has been in demand socially 2nd 
for extra talks and lectures. 


Biographical 
WILLIAM 8. HYDE 


A cold contracted at the General Association at 
Brockton, Mass., last week, developed into an ill- 
ness resulting in the death of Mr. W. 8S. Hyde, 
president of the Ware National Bank. He was 
born in Ware, June 20, 1888, was a prominent 
member of the East Church, a trustee of the Young 
Men’s Library Association, and a leading spirit in 
charitable work as well as business and public af- 
fairs in the community. 
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Heard and Noted at Hartford 


During the Home Missionary Rally 


The collection at the woman’s meeting 
amounted to $400. 


Dr. Temple’s reference to the birthday of 
the queen elicited hearty applause. 


What tasteful programs! The children of 
light are learning how to use type and print- 
er’s ink, 

Undoubtedly the sermon had a decided 
leaning toward expansion, and it was preached 
almost in the bailiwick of the Springfield Re- 
publican, too. 


An interested company visited the Fourth 
Church late Thursday afternoon and listened 
to its melodious organ under the practiced 
touch of Frank J. Benedict. 


Secretary Merrill’s allusion to those famous 
sons of Vermont, Admiral Dewey, Captain 
Clark and Senator Proctor, all of whom fig- 
ured conspicuously in connection with the 
war with Spain, touched a popular chord. 


Dr. Temple confessed to being a Britisher 
and a Methodist by birth. Those strains, he 
said, can never be entirely taken out of a man, 
but they can be converted and sanctified into 
Americanism and Congregationalism. Cer- 
tainly he himself is a good object lesson. 


Preceding the regular session was the cus- 
tomary meeting of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Unions, Center Church chapel being 
thronged. Miss Ellen R. Camp, president of 
the Connecticut Union, gave a warm wel- 
come. Mrs. L. A. Kellogg, Massachusetts’s 


secretary, made an address, and Dr. William - 


Hayes Ward described Porto Rico and its 
needs. 


Between the sessions the opportunity was 
improved to visit the famous cemetery in the 
rear of Center Church, in use from 1640 to 
1803. Probably 6,000 persons lie buried there, 
including ten of the fifteen pastors of the 
church. There are but few other of ‘‘God’s 
acres’? in New England which possess more 
interest for the student of Congregational be- 
ginnings and growth. 


To halt the proceedings midway in a morn- 
ing session and make proper allusion to the 
late Dr. Clapp was an honor to the godly vet- 
eran just passed to his reward, and all present 
were glad to listen to the carefully prepared 
memorial sketch by Joseph W. Rice, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and an old-time 
parishioner in Providence of Dr. Clapp. It 
was a tender and manly expression of personal 
regard as well as a well-rounded estimate of 
his public service. 


Miss Gladys Jones, who sang so acceptably, 
is the same young woman who delighted the 
National Council last summer at Portland. 
She is the daughter of a Welsh missionary, 
now serving the society in Oregon, though 
she was born in Wales. During the past win- 
ter she has been singing in Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn. The chairman in intzo- 
ducing her was certainly considerate of the 
susceptible young theologues present, for he 
intimated plainly that her affections had al- 
ready been pre-empted. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, whose fine 
building crowns the hilltop, showed its inter- 
est in the meetings in many ways, the profes- 
sors opening their houses to guests and many 
of them being in almost constant attendance. 
Librarian Perry gave a cordial and general 
invitation to inspect the collection of rare 
Bibles which were displayed in their more 
important editions and in chronological order. 
This exhibition, which probably cannot be 
duplicated anywhere else in the country, was 
& concrete illustration of the exactness and 
Tange of the scholarly work now being done 
at the seminary, and made more than one 
sray-haired minister wish that he were within 
easy reach of such rich treasures. 


The Scandinavian work was vigorously 
presented by Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, its super- 
intendent, who is justly proud of the 117 Con- 
gregational churches where fifteen years 
ago there was not a single one in the whole 
land, They are distributed among twenty- 
two States, New England having fifty-one. It 
takes a little while for this class of foreigners 
to become wonted to our name and what it 
stands for, but many in the membership are 
already ardent Congregationalists from prin- 
ciple and conviction and not because of the 
loaves and fishes. These Finns, Swedes and 
Norwegians are good soil in which to drop 
the gospel seed, and the society does not be- 
gin to have sufficient resources to meet exist- 
ing demands. 

It was good to see more than once during 
the session Dr. George Leon Walker within 
the walls of the church where his voice has 
been so often lifted in effective pulpit speech. 
It was the first time since his prostration that 
he has been able to attend a service in the 
familiar structure, and as he sat in his wheel 
chair he seemed to be enjoying the meeting. 
Many of his old friends afterwards hastened 
to shake his hand and to assure him of their 
unfailing regard. If it were not for what 
his son fittingly calls his bonds, Dr, Walker 
would hardly pass as an invalid, for he is little 
changed in countenance and his mental pow- 
ers seem to be unimpaired. A fine picture of 
him recently painted by Robert Gordon Har- 
die, the well-known portrait painter, will soon 
be hanging on the walls of the chapel. Dr. 
Lamson and other friends in Center Church 
have been active in securing it. 

An unexpected preliminary feature was the 
sermon by Mr. Moody in Center Church, Tues- 
day afternoon. He happened to be in the 
city for the day and having notified in ad- 
vance some of the Y. M. C. A. men he was 
announced for a sermon at Center Church. 
It was packed to the doors to hear him anda 
singular coincidence was the fact that the 
singing was led by Col. Charles A. Jewell, 
who conducted it during the six weeks’ cam- 
paign of Mr. Moody in Hartford twenty-one 
years ago. Mr. Jewell, though incapacitated 
for rapid locomotion by an accident, possesses 
as vigorous and musical a voice as ever and 
used it to good purpose, not only in leading 
the singing for Mr. Moody, but later by plead- 
ing for an immediate contribution for Mr. 
Ray of Cripple Creek. He did something else 
than plead for it too, putting the first roll of 
bills on the plate and then he and General 
Howard took them around and gathered up 
$150 in a surprisingly short time. Who could 
resist when two such amiable and striking 
gray-haired men went down the aisle to- 
gether? General Howard himself pointed out 
the amusing coincidence that a one-armed 
man and a man on crutches should take a 
collection in behalf of Cripple Creek. 


PLATFORM NUGGETS 


You who can give and won’t give may keep 
your prayers to yourself.—Dr. Temple. 

It is impossible to put ourselves back into 
the eggshell of one year ago.— Dr. Barrows. 

The three devils, lust, greed and cruelty, 
are not to be cast out by gold, luxury or by 
esthetics.— Dr. Barrows. 

There is no national character without the 
quickening, renewing and empowering influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit.—Dr. Webb. 

Our good fighters did more to open the dull 
eyes of Europe than our good scholars. It is 
a shamefal fact, for it shows how primitive 
is the European mind.—Dr. Barrows. 


A MODEST BIT OF WESTERN ORATORY 
I feel when walking over the mountains of 
Cripple Creek that I am tracing the center of 


the world’s battlefield. There the destiny of 
the race will be settled for good or ill. 


80 
Cause and Effect 


And the View Point of Many 


Students of denominational interests have main- 
tained that those who give most to our own mis- 
sionary boards are most constantly in touch with 
Congregational intelligence and institutions. Ata 
recent meeting of one of our missionary societies 
it was ascertained, without any canvass, that two- 
thirds of those present were regular readers of a 
denominational paper. That the gathering was 
attended by those who are liberal givers is evi- 
denced by the $650 taken in two collections during 
its sessions. 

And this paper was The Congregationalist. The 
View Point of Many goes to support the statement 
that love for our educational and missionary work 
is stimulated by reading this journal. Little inter- 
est will be taken in any denominational activities 
by your family or church unless a Christian paper 
is often read. And for our own churches this jour- 
nal is best. It neglects no important corner of the 
religious world, and it does deal specifically with 
our own affairs. Interest and beneficence follow. 
This is Cause and Effect. 

The youth of tomorrow must be relied upon to 
perpetuate and increase the influence of our mis- 
sionary enterprises. The present crisis empha- 
sizes this. Will they do so in fullest support? Or 
will gifts be scattered through every and all chan- 
nels, to the depletion of our own treasuries? The 
cultivation of a denominational spirit is demanded. 
If a religious paper will accomplish this in any 
measure, the price expended is a first-class invest- 


ment. 
Yours, The Congregationalist, 


Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is iy) by the Mat in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 8O- 

CIETY, No. 609 Sonate tional House. Rey. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s Home Sineemane ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congre; tinal House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual membersh 1,00; life Soy a hy en Con- 
tributions solicited. ‘Miss Lizzie D. Whi Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Ne meg oe ane ox 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congre ational House, # rank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
Parchosing Agent. Office in New Yor —. pe. 
and Twenty. Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Sal 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 108 aaa 
Has a House, Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer, 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
charities Bullding, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Coa tional House ; —- office, 153 
Salle Street. xy may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to Hub Po On Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Sound St, New York Cit 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Burpise SOCIETY 
ry ge = =f ayy = e Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb 

vy es E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Chavitios” Bull ing, New York; ev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Mere ng 8 —Aids four hun- 
ored —— for the neg wy 

n the Weat and South, ten 


enty 
free Christian Schools in Utah and New Mexico. &. F 
 tenag ie yg er. Offices: 612and 613 pW 2? 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SoOcIETY.— 
Gontetbasiene used only for missionary work. Rev. 


4 ynton, 
W. A. Duncan Ph. D., Field’ Secre retary; Kev. Francis J. 
House New England Superintendent, Congregationai 





HE Gaeakanegenad, CHUROH UNION of Boston 

7. Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 

lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 

Churches and Sun y Schools in Boston and Its suburbs, 

Samuel ©. Darling, Pres.; ©. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 4 } Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD. oF Ry AID.— 


8 nwood, Treasurer, 
701 Sears punding, Desten. Applications’ for aid to 
. E. m 609 Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionar' 
and their families. Secre Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; ppeneares, ev. 8S. B. For orbes, H. 
ford, Ct. Form of a I bequeath to the * 
tees of the Nat oon as of the Veperegnttcnss 
Churches of the United States” (a body corpora’ 
chartered under the laws of the State of P Gonneeticut) 
here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 
inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
roe y | Council of the Congregational Uhurches of the 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
Uibx: of ee by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
‘ers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

uipit 6 a lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
pe A acme House, Boston. Rev. Charies 


ey Sonen te SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 0 
. and reading- 
welcome. Daily = pod meeting, pees A. M., . bible 


study, 3 P.M. Sunda services, usual how 
overy o evening ones t ysaturday. Branch ‘mission, Vine- 


ard Ha sereqetteee: society and a) aa to 
ii Conssennitenes ch es for mee od send dona- 
tions of mene to B. 8. 8 nowy Corres 
Room 601 gs 


ing, met 
gy oT ban aover 








Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim ag ron 
Jume 5,at 10.30 4.M. Speaker, Rev. E. E. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER dete cere the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


LAKE GENEVA STUDENT CONFERENCE, Lake Geneva, 
Wis., Tenth annual session, June 16-26. 


NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE, East North- 
field, fourteenth annual session, June 36-—July 9. 


Cuautes QUA ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4- 
ug. 2 


oF. uty E. International Convention, Detroit, Mich. 
uly 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Los An- 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. 


NEw ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
SEMBLY. Annual session, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL*OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 


MAINECHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBU RG SCHOOL 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 25. 


BANGOR SEMINARY ALUMNI hold an adjourned meet 
ing at the committee room, Congregational House, 
Monday, June 5, at 11 A.M., for the purpose of or- 
wanizing a local branch association. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, anniversary 
week, June 4-8. Sunday, 4 P.M., baccalaureate ser- 
mon by Professor Hincks. Tuesday, examinations 
morning and afternoon. Address by President Hyde 
in the evening. Wednesday, examinations in the 
morning, alumni meeting io the afternoon, social re- 
ception in the evening. At the alumni meeting ad- 
dresses will be given by President Thwing, Professor 
Denio and Rev. William R. Richards, D. Dv. Thursday, 
10.45 A.M., graduating exercises, ‘followed by the 
inauguration of Professor Torrey. 1p.M., alumni 
dinner. 

MAINE CONFERENCES 


Franklin, an, June 6, 


7. 
Lincoln, Newca June 6, 7. 
Oxford, Komfe rd Point, dure 6, 7. 
Penobscot, Stillwa June 6, 7. 
Somerset, “pe 9 ni June 6, 7. 
Union, South Bridgton, June 7, 8. 
Cumberland North, North Yarmouth, June 13, 14. 
Kennebec, Hallowell, June 13, 14. 
Piscataquis, Greenville, June 13, 14. 
Washington, Eastport, June 13, 14 
York, Wells, June 13, 14 
Cumberland, Falmoutb, June 14 
Aroostook, New Sweden, June 29, 30. 
Hancock, Bluehill, June. 
Waldo, Belfast, June, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETINGS 
rn Confe rence, pameten, June 6, 7. 
Strafford Ur June 6, 7. 
Sulliva “hy 25 Meriden, June 6, 7. 
Cheshire Keene, June 7, 8. 
Hillsboro Nasbua, June 13, 14. 
Merrimack Henniker, June 13, 14. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 

Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Vermont, Barre, Tuesday, June 13. 


Tuesday, June 13. 
Tuesday, June 20. 


Mount Carmel, 


Pennsylvania, M 
New Haven, 


Connecticut, 


A THIRTY YEARS’ PASTORATE 


The 30th anniversary of the installation of 
Dr. Davis Foster, at North Church, Winchen- 
don, Mass., was observed by his people May 
18. In the afternoon seventy-five children 
under twelve years of age met the pastor and 
his wife, and, after appropriate greetings, a 
little girl presented him a gift from the chil- 
dren. In the evening a reception was given 
the pastor and his wife. Brief remarks 
were made by the deacons and other laymen, 
and Professor Foster of Dartmouth, son of the 
pastor, and Dr. A. P. Foster of Boston, a 
nephew, also spoke. An elegant gold-headed 
cane was presented the pastor from his Bible 
class and a box of gold coin, amounting to 
$355, from his people. Dr. Foster replied in 
words of much feeling. Deserved tributes 
were paid the pastor’s wife by the different 
speakers for her invaluable aid to the pastor’s 
work. After the addresses refreshments were 
served. 

Dr. Foster acted as pastor of the church for 
a year and a half previous to his installation. 
It was probably due to this wise arrangement, 
by means of which different elements in the 
church were brought into harmony, that his 
long and useful pastorate was .made possible. 
During the time he has served the church its 
membership has doubled and its benevolences 
have increased nearly three-fourths. Dr. 
Foster is now one of the oldest settled pastors 
in New England and is widely known and 
honored throughout Massachusetts. 

A pastorate of thirty years’ standing, in 
which pastor and people continue united and 
heppy, is in these days deserving of special 
commendation. 





Life 





GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 

It was a delightful occasion. The carefully 
* prepared and ably presented historical ad- 
dress of the pastor, Dr. E. A. Reed, the remi- 
niscences of former Sunday school superin- 
tendents, the evident present strength ofthe 
school, the appropriate decorations, the organ 
recital by Mr. Hammond, the interesting ac- 
counts of woman’s work and of the organiza- 
tion of Grace Chapel, the musical history of 
the church, the happy words of former pastors 
—all proved that the golden anniversary was 
the celebration of a golden era. The four 
days’ program was wellarranged. First came 
the historical sermon by the pastor Sunday 
morning, May 21; the afternoon sessions were 
devoted to four important branches of the 
church activities—Sunday school, music, 
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and Work of the Churches 





Almost from the beginning music has been 
a recognized potent feature here. In the sec. 
ond decade the women, with a spirit which 
has been a marked feature of the fifty years, 
volunteered to raise $1,000 if the men would 
obtain the balance, and thus a $3,000 organ 
was built and dedicated in 1866 by Dudley 
Buck and a select local choir. The present 
organ, which cost originally $9,000, was built 
in 1884 and improved in 1893, Its inaugural 
recital was given in January, 1885. Mr. W.C. 
Hammond began his work as director and 
organist with the new organ, and Monday af- 
ternoon gave his 250th organ recital. He 
plays with perception and power and has be. 
come a valuable factor in the church work. 

Throughout its history the church has been 
known for its benevolences. Every decade 
has shown an increase in the amount of gifts, 
and over $250,000 have been contributed dur- 
ing fifty years. The church gives to all the 
denominational societies and last year was 
the leader of Hampden County in the amount 
of offerings to the Home Missionary and 
Church Building Societies. 

Grace Church, which has thrived under the 
direction of Second, was started twenty years 
ago in a small Sunday school and now has its 
second pastor, Rev. F. P. Reinhold. 

All the speakers were happy in their re- 
marks. Mr. Eastman’s interesting stories, 
Dr. Trask’s account of his successful pastor- 






































SECOND CHURCH, HOLYOKE 


woman’s work and Grace Chapel; and in the 
evening there were addresses by three former 
pastors, Rev. Messrs. L. R. Eastman of Fram- 
ingham, J. L. R. Trask, D. D., of Springfield, 
and President Stryker of Hamilton College, 
New York, and also by a former choir director, 
Mr. E. L, Kirtland. 

Over fifty years ago there were services 
conducted by a religious society in the brick 
school house of Ireland Parish—the building 
so surrounded by a canal that it could be 
reached only by walking on planks stretched 
from the bank. May 24, 1849, after several 
preliminary meetings, a church was recognized 
by a council, and later, on the incorporation 
of Holyoke as a town, adopted its present 
name, the Second Congregational Church of 
Holyoke. The original membership was 
seventeen; in 1857 the roll had increased to 
sixty-nine; but during the fifteen years pas- 
torate of Dr. Trask (1867-1882) the membership 
grew from 163 to 405, and the present pastor 
has seen that number more than doubled, with 
a present enrollment of 957. After four years 
of services in different buildings a church, 
seating 800 persons and costing $12,000, was 
erected, the result of diligent work on the 
part of the people. The present edifice was 
built in 1885, and has many conveniences. 
During the fifty years the church has had 
eight pastors—five pastorates, however, being 
of less than two years’ duration. 





ate, and President Stryker’s bright address 
were all received with much favor, as also the 
history of music given by Mr. Kirtland. The 
historical address of the pastor was exception- 
ally valuable, because of its careful and able 
presentation of the facts and forces of the 
church’s life. Dr. Reed is now in the thir- 
teenth year of his pastorate, after a previous 
successful service over the First Church, 
Springfield: A sturdy champion of ortho- 
doxy, he has obtained a wonderful hold on 
the hearts of his people. Nota small feature, 
also, in the work of the church has been the 
contribution of energy and faithfulness and 
efficiency on the part of the pastors’ wives, 
and a fitting tribute was paid in the women’s 
day session to the work of Mrs. Trask, Mrs. 
Stryker and Mrs. Reed. 

The pastor of First Church, which will cele- 
brate its 100th anniversary dater this year, 
extended his greeting on Tuesday evening. 
May the Second’s centennial be as successful 
as the anniversary just past. D. 


DENVER’S NEW EDIFICE 


When, late in 1891, Dr. F. T. Bayley came 
from State Street Church, Portland, Me., to 
take charge of Plymouth, then Park Church, 
Denver, the latter was in a depleted, run 
down, discouraged condition. Its building 
was butashell. He so trusted and wrought 
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that, with its new name, it began a stone 
chapel in a more desirable lecation in Septem- 
per, 1892, which it dedicated the next April. 
Its prosperity since has been wonderful. In 
February, 1898, its need of a main audience- 
room became so imperative that a fund for 
this purpose began to gather. Ground was 
broken the following July, and the dedication 
occurred May 14, 1899. The building is of 
gray lava stone. Its auditorium is very effec- 
tive. It has a $3,000 pipe organ. The cost 
was not to exceed $25,000, and it kept within 
$400 of that figure. The entire cost of land, 
chapel and main structure is $54,000. With 
the $5,000 new debt there is $1,000 of the old. 
But the sinking fund provides for both, and 
the church is doing so well that this is not a 
burden. The pastor says that the splendid 
helpfulness of the Home Missionary and 
Church Building Societies has brought a no- 
ble chureh, located in a position of great im- 
portance, from extreme weakness to large and 
established usefulness. 

There was a social housewarming the even- 
ing of May 12; dedication, with sermon by 
pastor, and interdenominational exercises, 
Sunday, May 14; devotional housewarming, 
May 19. The whole city and State rejoice 
with Dr. Bayley and his people. The church 
is fortunate in its location in a growing and 
most desirable part of the city. Butits power 
is in love, co-operation, a warm, evangelic 
gospel. These are irresistible. D. N. B. 


IOWA'S DELEGATES IN ANNUAL SESSION 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the Iowa As- 
sociation at Atlantic was one of inspiration 
and encouragement. Atlantic is a beautiful 
town of 5,000 inhabitants. It is just thirty- 
one years old, and is a fine example of rapid 
and substantial growth. The Congregational 
church was organized the same year that the 
town was laid out, and the present pastor, 
Dr. E. 8S. Hill, took charge. He has been a 
model pastor and was a model host of the 
association. 

The State Sunday School Convention held 
its sessions the day preceding, some of the 
most efficient workers of the State taking part. 
Tender words of appreciation were spoken 
touching the late superintendent, Rev. C. A. 
Towle, whose work will abide. The associa- 
tional sermon was preached by Rev. H. P. 
Douglass on The Gospel of the New Educa- 
tion. This independent thinker took the 
ground that heredity and individual freedom 
do not determine the destiny of a child, but 
education in its widest sense. 

The program presented many live topics, 
which called out earnest discussions, showing 
that our ministers are thinking for themselves 
on present day problems, yet holding fast to 
that which is tried and true. 

In an enthusiastic address Rev. Owen 
Thomas showed how Congregationalism is 
adapted to the needs of mining towns, and 
how eagerly the common laborers embrace 
the gospel when tactfully approached. Rev. 
J. E. Snowden pointed out how churches 
could show common sense in choosing a pas- 
tor. Ministers always know how to do this 
better than churches. Dr. M. A. Bullock 
real an able paper on Jehovah’s Protest 
Against the Altar Service, and Rev. J. W. 
Wilson discussed The Pastor Among Men. 
One of the strongest papers on the program 
was by Prof. Jesse Macy of Iowa College on 
Our New International Obligations. He is 
an acknowledged authority, and showed 
clearly that attempts to draw a parallel 
between the situation in the Philippines 
and the Revolutionary and Civil Wars are 
futile. He believed that we are under moral 
obligations to retain our Eastern possessions 
for the present and give the people a good 
government. This sentiment was heartily 
applauded. 

Pres. R. C, Hughes of Tabor College gave a 
strong address on the theme, In Theological 
Changes Are We Losing Vital Truths? He 
answered the question in the negative, but his 
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reference to higher criticism called out an ani- 
mated discussion. Christian Jingoism, by 
Rev. H. W. Tuttle, and The Attitude of the 
Preacher to Current Thought, by Rev. A. A. 
Tanner, were the subjects of two bright pa- 
pers. Creeds and Church Membership was 
discriminatingly discussed by Rev. W. L. 
Byers. Expository Preaching was ably pre- 
sented by Rev. G. A. Taylor, and New Forces 
in Modern Reform received the attention of 
Rev. W. L. Ferris. 

The session of the State Home Missionary 
Society revealed a hopeful outlook. The year 
closed with all bills paid and about $700 in the 
treasury. Iowa now has 318 churches on the 
roll, with a membership of nearly 36,000. Her 
ministers number 305. The benevolences for 
the year aggregated $54,382, a decrease from 
the preceding year. 

Sunday, the best day of the entire session, 
brought a spiritual uplift. The closing exer- 
cises, under the direction of Dr. A. L. Frisbie, 
touched on the achievements of Congrega- 
tionalism. Sec. T. O. Douglass spoke on 
The Heroic Element of Congregationalism. 
It was a pleasure to listen once more to Drs. 
Ephraim Adams and William Salter, members 
of the [owa Band. A pleasing incident was 
the presence of an aged lady who witnessed 
the ordination of the lowa Band fifty-six 
years ago. 

Rev. W. L. Ferris made an excellent moder- 
ator. The delegates chosen to the Interna- 
tional Council are Dr. Ephraim Adams, Dr. 
William Salter, Hon. R. M. Haines, Hon. W. 
D. Evans, Dr. A. L. Frisbie and Rev. W. W. 
Gist. W. W. G. 





A CHICAGO ANNIVERSARY 


The Warren Avenue Church has just observed its 
10th anniversary of organization. The church is 
strong and rapidly growing. The Sunday exercises 
included a historical sermon by the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Fifield, an afternoon fellowship meeting in 
which neighboring pastors took part, and a grand 
rally in the evening with a sermon by Dr. Gun- 
saulus. Monday evening there was a decennial sup- 
per and a social attended by the present and old 
friends of the church, on Tuesday a C. E. gathering, 
Wednesday evening was set aside as pastors’ night. 
Former pastors were present, and after giving their 
messages of greeting assisted Dr. Fifield in admin- 
istering the Lord’s Supper. The observance was 
brought to a close with a concert, which was a great 
success, The church has a membership of 764 and 
a Sunday school enrolling 750 pupils. The organ- 
ization started with a little Sunday school on the 
prairie nearly 20 years ago. At the suggestion of 
Professor Curtiss it was adopted as a mission of 
First Church, which cared for it as a branch till 
May, 1899, when, under the lead of Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Adams, it became independent, with a member- 
ship of 181. Its contributions have been gener- 
ous and are increasing every year. The house of 
worship erected by First Church for what was then 
a little band has been enlarged and renovated till 
it has become one of the most attractive in the 
region. The prospects are that here will be one of 
the largest and strongest churches in the city. 
Two of its members are supported in the foreign 
field, one in Turkey and the other in China. The 
church is also sustaining a mission school at home. 


A NEBRASKA CHURCH NEWLY HOUSED 


The feast of dedication for Albion’s new church 
home, May 20, 21, begins another era in the work 
of this growing organization. Two years ago it 
became apparent that the church had outgrown the 
building erected in 1882. An appeal was made to 
the C. C. B. 8., which promised generous aid. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society surprised the trustees by pay- 
ing cash down for an adjoining lot and pledging 
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large aid for the new enterprise. The dedication 
services were at the beginning of the fifth year of 
the successful pastorate of Rev. L. H. Stoughton. 
The secretary of the building committee read a 
brief history of.the church. Letters of congratula- 
tion were presented from Rev. E. 8. Chandler, a 
former pastor, and others. Rev. A. A. Cressman, 
a former pastor, and Mrs. F. W. Pease, wife of an- 
other, spoke. The dedicatory sermon was by Su- 
perintendent Bross, &nd the free-will offerings 
reached $260. Ata platform meetiog in the even- 
ing brief addresses were made by Supt. J. D. Stew- 
art and others. The building has a chapel open- 
ing into the main room with rolling partitions, the 
combined rooms seating 400. The basement will 
be utilized for the Sunday school and other depart- 
ments. The church, under the lead of its efficient 
pastor, has already aeveloped a strong missionary 
spirit and will now make a distinct advance in its 
work, assuming its rightful place of leadership 
among the churches of the region. B. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


MAss.—An unusually interesting gathering of the 
West Hampshire Conference was heid with the Ed- 
wards Church, Northampton, May 23, 24. A cor- 
dial welcome was given by the new home pastor, 
Rev. Peter McMillan; and the program included 
addresses on the A. B.C. F. M., the A. M. A., Re- 
vival Work in Churches, and How the Church May 
Best Fulfill Its Duties to the Young of Its Congre- 
gation. Prof. E. B. Storp of Smith College led an 
interesting praise service, assisted by the local 
choir; and the church was crowded at the evening 
session to listen to an address by D. L. Moody, who 
gave illustrations from his own preaching to prove 
that the people are still hungry for the old gospel. 


CLUBS 


V1T.—The Passumpsic Club held its spring meet- 
ing in Barton Landing the afternoon and evening 
of May 26. A memorial hour was devoted to tributes 
to the late Dr. A. H, Heath. After the postprandial 

a@ symposi was op d on the subject: 
The Trend of the Nineteenth Century in Politics, in 
Education, in Religion, the speakers being Senater 
Ross, Professor Stannard and Rev. J. P. Marvin. 


Mass.—At the third annual ladies’ night last 
week the Yeung Men’s Club of Boston gathered at 
the usual meeting place, Hotel Brunswick, to the 
number of more than 100 members and guests to 
enjoy the social and intellectual features of a re- 
warding evening. The speaker, Hon. F. A. Hill, 
secretary of the State Board of Education, dis- 
cussed The Educational Demands of the Time. 
The Weber Male Quartet sang finely. President 
Bacon closed his term of office at this time, the new 
president being Mr. J. P. Prince of Lexington. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 806.) 


CHELSEA.—First. Last Sunday was marked by 
a successful effort on the part of the pastor, Dr. 
Houghton, and the board of directors in raising a 
sum of money at the morning service for painting 
and repairing the meeting house. In a brief time 
about $1,100 were secured in pledges and cash, 
and several hundred more are still in sight from 
persons not present. A generous offer was also 
made by the widow and children of the late Deacon 
J. J. Underhill to erect, as a memorial to him, a 
handsome arch and lantern over the entrance to 
the vestries. 

FALL RiveR.—On the 60th anniversary of 
the ‘formation of the Pleasant Street Chapel 
a delightful testimonial was given to the mis- 
sionary, Rev. E. A. Buck, in the presence of 
a large audience, including present and former 
attendants of the school. “The “mothers’ Bi- 
ble class,’ now numbering about 60, presented 
him a beautiful bouquet of 32 roses, suggesting the 
term which Mr. Buck has been missionary, and a 
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box containing four five-dollar gold pieces, suggest- 
ing the age of the class. The occasion was a happy 
indication of the esteem in which the leader of this 
movement has always been held. 

LOWELL.—Kirk Street held a special service last 
Sunday afternoon at which the pastor, Rev. W. A 
Bartlett, preached before the three Grand Army 
Posts of the city on Grant and Lincoln: Types of 
American Manhood. The Union Veterans’ Union 
attended the service at John Street. 


Wrst NEWBURY.—First has evidence of an 
awakened spiritual interest in recent accessions, 
all ‘rom active membership in the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
The pastor, Rev. C. H. Cooledge, is holding weekly 
out-district meetings with good attendance. 


WoRCESTER.—Pilgrim. The annual “ baby day” 
reception was held last week. Seventy children 
under three years of age, together with their moth- 
ers, were entertained. This has proved a happy 
regular feature of the church. 

FLORENCE.—Friends of the pastor, Rev. E. G. 
Cobb, are raising afund with which to puta new 
organ into the church. About $1,000 have already 
been subscribed. The interior of the church will 
also be repaired this summer. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. The young people have 
cleared about $90 by an entertainment called the 
dairy-maids’ drill—— Faith has voted to proceed 
with plans for an addition to the present building, 
to double the capacity of the audience-room and so 
to raise the building that a 8. 8. room may be built 
underneath. The repairs will cost about $3,000, 
besides the plumbing and furnishing. 


In Enfield appropriate resolutions were passed 
by the church referring to the death of the former 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Savage.—In Middlefield a 
pleasant reception has been given to the new pastor 
and his wife.——First of Pittsfield, Park of Spring- 
field, Second of Chicopee and the churches at Con- 
way and East Wilbraham held memorial services 
Sunday, May 28, attended by local companies. 


Maine 


AvuGuSsTA.—First. Rev. J. S. Williamson has 
sent in his resignation, to take effect the last of 
June. He has accepted a call to North Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. During the nine years of his 
pastorate he has been prominent in social and re- 
form work, always fearless and broad-minded, and 
his departure is regretted, not only by his own 
people, but by the city at large. He is president 
of the alumni of Bangor Seminary, and two years 
ago was moderator of the State Conference. 


GARDINER.—Rey. J. L. Quimby has always been 
interested in the young men of the town, and this 
spring, through his efforts, au athletic field has 
been secured for the high school and presented to 
the city. Recently the school unanimously voted 
to request the city government to name the field 
“Quimby Field,” in recognition of the work that 
Mr. Quimby has done. 


Bass HARBOR.—Miss Washburn and Mrs. Gray, 
the missionary workers, have spent three weeks 
here. Their house-to-house visitation was helpful. 
A Junior Endeavor Society was organized, and the 
work for the children is especially hopeful. The 
pastor, Rev. G. H. Hefflon, will remain another 
year, his fourth in this large and needy field. With 
few helpers he is doing fine work. 
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KENNEBUNK.—Union. The “pastoral retro- 
speet” of Rev. G. A. Lockwood, the recently re- 
signed pastor, reviews his twenty years of service 
in this parish. From a discouraged condition the 
church came to new hope, and accessions at once 
began to come into all departments. In addition 
to the spiritual increase, material improvements 
have also been made to a gratifying extent. 


NEWCASTLE celebrated its semi-centennial May 
24. In the afternoon Rey. C. D. Crane, a former 
pastor, gave a historical paper, and was followed 
by Rev. L. D. Evans. A reception was a pleasant 
feature. In the evening Prof. J. 8. Sewall and 
Rev. J. S. Williamson were the speakers. The 
present pastor is Rev. R. B. Matthews. 


Brooxks.—The church building has been so near 
the railroad track that services were disturbed. 
It has been removed recently to a better location 
and will be put in thorough repair. The pastor, 
Rev. F. 8. Doliff, is doing good work and is much 
beloved. 

BaNGOR.—The Boston alumni of Bangor Semi- 
nary has met to form an association, Dr. E. B. 
Webb, ’50, presiding. Reports were heard from a 
committee who represented the Boston alumni at 
the late anniversary. Much interest was shown in 
the institution. 

FARMINGTON FALLS has assumed self-support. 
Mr. I. N. Halliday has been addressing meetings in 
the vicinity in the interest of State 8. 8. work. 


Mr. I. N. Halliday has been making a tour of 
Aroostook County and has formed six district 8. 8. 
associations, the first step toward complete organ- 
ization of the county. 

At Ellsworth Rey. E. L. Hunt has finished his 
work.—In Cornish Mr. H. F. Graham has begun 
work.—tThe Ladies’ Circle has given a pleasant 
outdoor plant sale and strawberry festival. 







New Hampshire 
{For news items see Broadside, page 806.) 


Connecticut 

HAMBURG.—Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., the pastor, 
has the longest term of continual service in Con- 
necticut. For 55 consecutive years he has served 
this church, rarely missing a service. Although 83 
years old, he is still vigorous and hearty. He has 
become widely known for his many contributions 
on religious and scientific subjects. 

SIMSBURY.—First held a meeting last week to 
consider the resignation of Rev. C. E. Stowe. He 
was offered a year’s vacation with full salary if he 
would reconsider, but his plans for the future pre- 
cluded his withdrawing the resignation, which was 
then accepted with suitable resolutions. Mr. 
Stowe leaves in August for a two years’ stay in 
Germany with his family. He has been pastor 
here eight years. 

TORRINGFORD.—The only son of the pastor, 
Rev. A. H. Norris, died, May 20, of bronchial 
trouble. He was a graduate of the Torrington 
high school, 20 years of age and had passed his en- 
trance examinations to Yale, hoping to study for 
the ministry, but ill health prevented. He was a 
young man of more than usual talent and affection, 
and was much beloved. Mrs. Norris died two 
years ago. 


Continued on page 811. 
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awaits you. 


INDIAN IMPROVED, 


For two years we have not been able to 
supply these Indian Swinging Seats as fast as 
. they were wanted. 

This season we have made a great improve- 
ment in them. 
enameled in sealing wax red or foliage green. 
The price in oak was $30; now in willow it is $22. 
This includes chains, plates, hooks, bolts, etc. 

The new willow construction is much more 
elastic and luxurious. It ‘‘gives” slightly under 
pressure, and carries out the true Indian idea of 
this seat. 

The floor may be carpeted, cushioned or left bare. 
this seat you have no idea of its comfort. 


We build them now of willow, 


If you have never tried 
It is a new type of pleasure that 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Protect Our Food 


The doctors inform us that alum isa poison, 
and that alum baking powders should be 
avoided because they make the food unwhole. 
some. Prominent hygienists, who have given 
the matter most study, regard these powders 
as an evil that should be suppressed by State 
action. In Minnesota and Wisconsin alum 
powders are not permitted to be sold unless 
they are branded to warn consumers of their 
true character, while in the District of Colum. 
bia the authorities have under the direction of 
Congress adopted regulations to prohibit the 
use of alum in bread altogether. Are not the 
people of other States, as well as those of Min. 
nesota and Wisconsin, entitled to warning of 
a danger which is apparently menacing them 
at close hand, and is not the whole country 
entitled to absolute protection, as the people 
of the District of Columbia are protected by 
legislation which is entirely prohibitive? Un. 
til we can have protection in the form of a stat- 
ute, how can our State boards of health, State 
analysts or food commissions better serve the 
public than by publishing in the newspapers 
from time to time the names of the baking 
powders which they find to be made from 
alum? Meantime, it will aid the housewife 
in designating the alum powders to remember 
that all powders sold at twenty-five cents or 
less per pound are of this dangerous class. 
Pare cream of tartar powders are usually sold 
at from forty-five to fifty cents a pound. 











“*To Err is Human.” 


But to err all the time is 
criminal or idiotic. Don’t 
continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. Take 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla now. It 
will make pure, live blood, 
and put you in good health. 


Poor Health—‘“‘Had poor heaith 
for years, pains in shoulders, back and 
hips, with constant headache, nervousness 
and no appetite. Used Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, gained strength and can work hard 
all day; eat heartily and sleep well. 1 
took it because it helped my husband to 
whom it gave strength.’ Mrs. Elizabeth 
J. Giffels, Moose Lake, Minn. 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood's because 


Hoods Sarsaparll 











Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritat'n: and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsa} irilla. 
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Continued from page 810. 


MONTVILLE CENTER observed its 177th anni- 
yersary, May 23, by an afternoon meeting and a 
five o’clock tea. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Morss, 
presided. An interesting paper, prepared by 
Deacon H. A. Baker, upon Elders in the Church 
was read in his absence. Pleasing reminiscences 
were given, and the historical address was by 
Augustus Parker. 


In Farmington Mrs. G. F. Clark, wife of the 
recently resigned pastor, was recently presented 
with @ handsome sterling silver cream and sugar 
service by the Ladies’ Benevolent Society.——The 
Ladies’ Sewing Society of Chester has presented 
Mrs. Alexander Hall with a handsome silver tea- 
set in token of their appreciation of her 13 years’ 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


service as president.—— When Rev. and Mrs. E. P. 
Armstrong left New Haven, May 1, Mrs. Armstrong 
was pleasantly surprised by the teachers of New 
Haven Primary Union, whom she had taught during 
the winter, by a token of appreciation; and the 
teachers of the junior department in Humphrey 
Street Sunday school, where she has taught, pre- 
sented her with a beautiful picture, Christ Among 
the Doctors.——Prospect has redeeorated the inte- 
rior, including frescoing the walls and refinishing 
the pews. 
MIDDLE STATES 


New York 
Bay SHORE.—Long Island. Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong has recently been called to this Long Island 


Church and began work May 1. He and his wife 
received a pleasant welcome to their new home at 


Stl 


a reception given in the church parlors by the mem- 
bers of the church. The pastors of neighboring 
churches of other denominations were invited and 
aided in extending a cordial greeting as did others 
also. The addresses were interspersed with musie 
and followed by refreshments. 

New YoRK.—Pilgrim has just passed its 37th 
anniversary. Only two pastors have served the 
church throughout that long period, Dr. 8. H. Vir- 
gin being the present one. 

New Jersey 

EAST ORANGE.—First has had a steady growth 
during the pastorate of Dr. C. H. Everest, who re- 
signed May 14, after nine years of service. At the 
beginning of his pastorate the church had just ded- 


Continued on page 812. 








HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM. 


Date of June 3. 


5 Cents the Copy 





[An MACLAREN 


The first of four stories picturing new 
and peculiarly interesting phases of Scottish 
life with all the sweet pathos and humor of 
«‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush.”’ 


JosIAH QUINCY 
MAYOR OF BOSTON 
Gives an interesting account of “ The 


Work of a Modern City.” 


JULIAN RALPH 


Contributes a strong Russian story— 





ALL IN “THIS 
WEEK’S NUMBER 


To be had of All Newsmen at 


“In the Grip 
-of the Tsar.” 


The Making of 


The Woman Who Disliked Snobs 


By G. S. STREET 


A finely satirical sketch in the “ People I Admire in Society’ 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 1728 by Benj-Franklin 
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—on their way home from school Coe SB 
they loitered to study him, ¥ 
standing in the gateway of his 
stables, straddling his legs § 


The first of three practical papers by HaRLow 
N. HicinspoTuamM, of Marshall Field & Co., full 
of sound common sense for young business men. 


ROBERT BARR 


Tells of his troubles as a prisoner of the Sultan. 
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icated a beautiful stone building in a locality where 
a church ‘was much needed. The strong work of 
the church commends itself to the entire commu- 
nity. 

PATERSON.—Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils completed 
his first year of service here, during which a float- 
ing debt of $350 has been paid and 24 new members 
have been added. A feeling of hopefulness and 
encouragement pervades the church. 


THE SOUTH 
Georgia 
ATLANTA.—Central finds itself crowded for room 
with a growing Sunday school. It has voted to build 
at once an addition to its 8. 8. rooms to accommo- 
date at least 100 more pupils, and it has further 
enlargement in view. 


Florida 


KEY WeEsT.—This church, being an offshoot or 
secession from a Methodist church, many of the 
usages to which it had been accustomed have been 
retained. The church originated in a band of 
prayer, which continues to meet every Sunday 
afternoon at some private house and is wholly in 
the hands of the lay members. Immediate results 
are sought and looked for. The Sunday morning 
service is followed by a season of prayer, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that within seven years 
the church has grown to be the largest of its order 
in the State, with this peculiarity, that the males 
outnumber the females in the membership. Yet 
few, if any, members were of Congregational an- 
cestry. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Frazer, was trained 
in the Society of Friends. 

NEW SMYRNA.—This is the oldest Congrega- 
tional church in the State and the first of any kind 
in this community. It has been retarded in its 
progress by the customary fluctuations of winter 
resorts and by the entrance of three ether Prot- 
estant churches where one would answer every 
purpose. 

THE INTERIOR 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth. The square upon 
which the church stands is desired by the Govern- 
ment as a site for the new post office. The matter 
is not yet decided, but it produces agitation in the 
church life. 

Wisconsin 


LAKE NEBAGAMON is a flourishing new town of 
over 500 people, with expectations of doubling its 
size this season, owing to a large sawmill just com- 
pleted. District Missionary Whitelaw, at the begin- 
ning last fall, held the first Protestant English serv- 
ices, which have since been regularly maintained, 
looking forward to permanent organization for the 
one English Protestant church needed. Baptist 
representatives, with their chapel car, the first 
of this month held special services in the place, but, 
learning the situation as above, introduced no sec- 
tarian strife, but withdrew in a generous spirit of 
denominational comity, turning over their good will 
to the denomination already working the field. 

OsHKOSH.—First. Rev. E. H. Smith has cele- 
brated the anniversary of his 14th year as pastor. 
The membership at the beginning of his pastorate 
was 223. It is now over 400. 


CLINTONVILLE.—Rev. W. A. Gerris has tendered 
his resignation as pastor, to take effect June 25, ou 
account of his health. Resolutions of regret and of 
high personal esteem were passed by the church. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 


St. Lours.—Rev. Martin Krey of the German 
Church read an interesting paper at the Ministers’ 
Meeting on Luther and Home Missions, the latter 
term comprising asylums, hospitals, homes for epi- 
leptics, etc. Rev. J. C. Cromer’s paper on St. 
Francis of Assisi elicited a warm discussion.—Dr. 
Virginia Murdock of Pekin, China, spoke last Sun- 
day morning at Hyde Park Church and in the even- 
ing at Pilgrim, and the following Friday spoke at a 
missionary rally at the First Church. Rev. C. H. 
Patton’s theme Sunday morning at First Church 
was Missouri’s Greatest Need, and he took upa col- 
lection of $425 for education in the State.——Foun- 








ADIRONDACK BALSAM. 
Mountain Air for Rose Cold, Hay 
Fever, Coughs and Colds. Inhaling 
Process. Complete Outfit, 60 cts. 
FREE, 

Inhaler, charged for one week for 
trial, free. You pay for boxing and 
postage only, 12 cts. in stamps. 

Adisondack Balsam. Co., 
121 West 42d St., New York. 














tain Park. Rev. J.C. Cromer has begun a series 
of evening sermons on: Neal Dow, the Reformer ; 
Marcus Whitman, the Patriot; Phillips Brooks, the 
Preacher; Francis of Assisi, the Mystic. 

Kansas City.—The last Ministers’ Meeting of 
the season was May 22. Rev. J. P. O’Brien read a 
carefully prepared paper on Infant Baptism, which 
he was asked to present again at the first meeting 
in the fall.—— Tabernacle. Special meetings in the 
two branches have resulted in several conversions. 

De 8oTO has sold its church property to the 
Northern Methodists, and plans are drawn for a 
beautiful brick and stone edifice in a better loca- 
tion. Rev. G. 8. Brett is pastor. 

lowa 
(For other news see page 809.) 

GREEN MOUNTAAN planned a hearty welcome 
for the pastor, Rev. O. H. L. Mason, on his return 
May 21. At that time the meeting house was for- 
mally opened, after having been closed for improve- 
ments for several weeks. A steel interior has been 
given the building, and a new furnace has been put 
in, 

Creston reported about 150 conversions after the 
Williams meetings had been in progress but eight 
days.— Algona recently raised $150 for electric 
lights. 

Minnesota 

BELTRAMI.—A church building was dedicated 
May 21, Rev. Benjamin Iorns, who has had over- 
sight of the work, Rev. H. P. Fisher and Supt. 
E. H. Stickney taking part in the services. The 
Sunday school was reorganized, and it is expected 
that achurch will be organized soon. A student will 
supply here and at Lockhart for the summer. 

PELICAN RApips.—Mr. L. A. Sahistrom was or- 
dained May 17, Rev. C. M. G. Harwood preaching 
the sermon. The community is largely Scandina- 
vian, and Mr. Sahlstrom, who is of Swedish extrac- 
tion, is specially adapted to the field. The church 
has been pastorless for six months. 

SELMA dedicated May 22 a beautiful $1,500 
house of worship, raising enough money to pay all 
bills. The building is situated on the prairie, was 
built by farmers and has a membership of 40, three 
being received on confession dedication day. 

SACRED HEART.—Mr. W. A. Snow of Chicago 
Seminary has begun services here, organizing a 
Sunday school, with prospect of organizing a church 
and erecting a building this summer. There is no 
English-speaking service in the place. : 

PoPpLAR.—The preliminary organization of a 
church of 12 members has been made by Rev. F. E. 
Briggs, who preaches at Bungo and Ellis also. 

GRANITE FALLS has had its building destroyed 
by fire, but has decided to erect another unless one 
can be purchased. 


Continued on page 813. 








A STANDARD medical remedy, Pond’s Extract. 
Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 
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WHOLESOME ADVICE, 


For People Whose Stomachs are Weak 
and Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in dis. 
eases is worthy of attention, says when a 
man or woman comes to me complaining 
of indigestion, loss of appetite, sour stom. 
ach, belching, sour watery risings, head- 
aches, sleeplessness, lack of ambition and 
a general run down nervous condition 
I advise them to take after each meal one 
or two of Stuart’s rege oe oa Tablets, 
allowing the tablet to dissolve in the 
mouth, and thus mingle with the food 
eaten. The result is that the food is 
speedily digested before it has time to 
sour and ferment. These tablets wil! di- 
gest food anyway whether the stomach 
wants to or not, because they contain 
harmless digestive principles, vegetable 
essences, pepsin and Golden Seal which 
supply just what the week stomach lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great 
success, both in curing indigestion and 
to build up the tissues, increase flesh in 
thin, nervous patients, whose real trouble 
was dyspepsia and as soon as the stomach 
was put to rights they did not know what 
sickness was. 

A fifty cent package of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets can be bought at any drug 
store, and as they are not a secret patent 
medicine, we! can be used as often as de- 
sired with full assurance that they con- 
tain nothing harmful in the slightest de- 
gree; on the contrary, any one whose 
stomach is at all deranged will find great 
benefit from the use of Stuart’s Dyspesia 
Tablets. They will cure any form of 
stofhach weakness or disease except can- 
cer of the stomach. Full size package at 
druggist’s 50 cents. Send to F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich., for little book on 
stomach troubles, mailed free. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
There are none safer or 


SAFE INVESTMENT * more secure _ our 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS rovci! sa. 
SEVEN PER GENT. sesdie"snt™ Sorc bua 
CLEAR OF TAXES. lands offered 98 soourity : We 
have made these loans for the past 16 years to the 
utmost satisfaction of our clients. We buy aud selt 
North and South Dakota Land. Write for information. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. DB. 


sone £YES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
































LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. 't 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





The Congregationalist’s Publications. 
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SHORT, COMPREHENSIVE, POPULAR. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Just issued in England by a representative 
committee of eight evangelical denominations. 


Handbook-Series No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies, $1.25. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Nebraska 
(For other news see page 809.) 

EvsTis.—Mrs. C. W. Preston closed nearly two 
years’ work May 14. During this time a new house 
of worship has been built and dedicated free of 
debt, while the membership has increased from 29 
to 57. The people made her a donation of $20 in 
appreciation of her services. 

OMAHA.—First. Fourteen united in May, three 
on confession, Rev. H. C. Herring has begun & 
series of evening sermons on topics of the times, 
speaking upon Our Responsibilities in the Orient. 
A full house testified to deep interest and apprecia- 
tion. 

LINCOLN.— Vine Street. Rev. A. F. Newell spent 
several days at the anniversary exercises of Chicago 
Seminary, representing the State on its examining 
poard. Rev. Lewis Gregory preached once in his 
absence and administered the sacrament. 


Colorado 
(For Denver news see page 808.) 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 

SPOKANE.— Westminster gave Sunday morning, 
May 21, to soliciting funds to apply on the church 
debt, which is now, exclusive of a mortgage on the 
parsonage, $12,748. Three years ago it was $33,- 
600. Pledges for over $1,200 were secured, and a 
canvass will be made to increase them to $2,000. 

MEDICAL LAKg has recently cleared off a trouble- 
some debt to its pastor, an accumulation of two 
years or more. Now it aims to advance toward 
self-support. 

Marysville has ordered material for a house of 
worship and begun work on it.——Eagle Harbor 
has just received a communion service from Plym- 
outh Church, Seattle. 


For Weekly Register see page 814. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





NORTON—PENFIELD—In Rockford, Iil., May 20, by 
Rey. E. M, Cravath, D.D., Rev. Stephen A. Norton, 
a va San Diego, Cal., and Mary F. Penfield of 

OckTord, 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
sdditiona! line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








SMITH—In Newton Center, May 23, Hannah Benson 
Shaw, widow of Ammi Smith, aged 71 yrs. 

SANFOR D—In Worcester, May 7, Harriet Smith, widow 
of Rev. William HA. Sanford, aged 9lyrs.,7 mos., 25 dys. 
STEVENSON—At Saranac Lake, N. Y., Saturday, May 
27,Grace Eastman, wife of Adrian D. Stevenson and 
pd oe: William R. and Laura E. Eastman 

yany, N. xX. 


CYRUS M. MURDOCK 
Cyrus M. Murdock “ entered into rest” at his late 


home in Concord, N. H., on the moraing of April 25. 
Mr. Murdock was born in West Boylston, Mass., on 
Nov.7,1816. His education was obtained in the school 





ofhis native town and in Fitchburg, Mass. In 1844 he 
Went to Dardanelle, Ark., where he was engaged in 
mercantile business for twenty years, after which, his 
health becoming impaired, he returned North and sub- 
sequently went to Concord, N. H., where he has since 
resided. Mr. Murdock was a member of the First Con 
tional Church, a man of strictest integrity, of un- 
Le ng kindness and courtesy toward all, honored and 
loved by his family, his neighbors and many devoted 
ends. For many years he had been a faithful Chris- 
Nan, living in quiet, cons‘stent ways what he believed 
Was God's plan for him. Through mang Sore and nights 
of suffering, sometimes in — the words of the 
beautiful hymn, “My faith looks up to Thee,” have 
thown where his thoughts were and from whence he 
obtained the patient endurance and fortitude which 
bore hin to the brink of the river, where the unseen 
hand led him to the heavenly shore. Mr. Murdock was 
twice married—first, in 1839, to Martha, daughter of 
vapt. Ephraim Mason of Hubbardston, .; second, 
mies to Caroline B., daughter of the late Luther 
lef ¥, Esq., of Concord, N. H., who survives him. He 
kta daughter by his firat wite, Mrs. Binet, widow of 
V. William Binet, an Episcopal clergyman. His only 
4 Lieut. Albert M., a valiant young soldier in the 
tion arioy. was killed at the battle of Fort Stedman 
days before the fall of Richmond, at the age of 
lineteen years, 








Tas WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
Will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to @ perfect cure. He 
bas nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
Wascured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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E gains wisdom in a happy way 
who gains it by the experience of 
others. In painting why not avail 

yourself of the advice of those who have had 

the greatest experience — the painters. 
Competent, practical painters everywhere 
use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 

They know they cannot afford to use any- 

thing else. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles ct 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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“cikcutans tree SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


GEE FORNACE CC? 


F238 UNION ST, BOSTON. 
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At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 


Perfection Itself 


: 
is the faultless and gentle laxative called ¢ 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. § 
Its promptness in correcting disorders of : 
digestion and in removing waste matters ; 
from the system make it popular $ 


the World Over. TARR Tex. § 
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PROFIT FOR MAKER ONLY. 


We manufacture 170 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
and seil them to you direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
factu hicles and harness 








In fact we are the BO 

in the world selling the lusively. When you 
buy onthis plan you pay only the pro- 

fit of the manufacturer. 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS, 


No 


nation and 
manofacture eve 
we can assure you 
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, good finish, ine | and hitch 
style and the largest selection in the land. Toe illust eatalogue ry good assells for ¢30. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MANPFG. CO., W. 


B. Pratt, Secy, ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 


ALOOSE. A.L., of the 8S. 8. Union, Hastings, Neb., to 
rang, Bruning and ee oF Accepts. 
BYINGTON. Geo. z' nine years’ 
i. Hardwick, Vt © Westport, Mass. Accept 
ain WS Calvin Ww. to remain another year at Dex- 
ter, Min 
FE. RRIs, 8. C., accepts call to remain at Stony Creek, 
Ct., another year. 
OVE, J. Sherman, So. Dennis, Mass., to E. Jaffrey, 


GRAY, Sam’! H., Chicago Sem., to Amenia, N. D. Ac- 


HARRISON, Chas. 8., Roxbury, Mass., to David City, 
Neb. Accepts. 

HEFFLAGN, Geo. H., to remain the fifth year at South- 
west Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me 

JORDAN, Israel, formerly of Bethel, Me., to Scarboro. 

KINNEY, Geo. E., Boston Univ., ’98, to Somesville, 
Mt. Dese:t, Me. ‘Ac cepts. 

LOVEJOY, Waliace W., professor of Old Testament 
languages and literature, Pacific Sem., to Avalon, Cal. 


cep 
LY Mate. Henry M., Ewing St. Ch., ant to Fifty- 
second Ave. Ch., fame city. Accepts 
MARTIN, John L , late of Wimbledon and Kensal, N. D., 
aft a e “4 « a to Sykeston and Cathay 
Wm. ¢- -» Omena and Sutton’ 8 Bay, Mich., to 


— ice at 


wellington 


MILLER, LABS -_ E. Sumner, Me., to Cumberland 
Cente r. Accep 
MOWBRAY, Henry B., Pacific Sem., to Fruitvale, Cal. 


Acce 
MULLEN BACH, Jas., Chicago Sem., withdraws ac- 
ceptance of call to Joplin, Mo., to accept the seminary 


nie lowship. 
mee D, Jas. A., Stockton, Kan., to Carbondale. Ac- 
pts. 
PA KARD, N. Luther, Buffalo Center, Io., to Riceville 


and McIntire. Accepts. 

PUTNAM, Frank C., Walpole, Mass., accepts call to 
Woodstock, Vt. 

RICHARDSUN, Henry L., for a year from June 15, to 
First Ch. m) Racine, Nd is., where he has been supplying. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., accepts call to Pelican Rapids, 


Minn. 
SHAW, Gilbert A., Stanwich, Ct., accepts call to New 
eingiana Ch., Brocnivn, N. 
ENUE, Jas. M. A., to asin Ch., Green Bay, Wis., 
which be bas ay serving as a Presbyterian Ch. It 


has recently become Congregational. Accepts. 

STAPLETON, Robert, Reinbeck, lo., to Rockford, O. 
Accepts. 

STRONG, Frank P., Chicago Sem., to Kinsley, Kan., 
for a year. Accepts. 

TRAUT, G. an formerly of Centralia, Kan., to Os- 
borne. Acc she 

TRAVIS, David Q., formerly of San Andreas, Cal., 


withdraws acceptauc * _ call to Rico, Vol., and ac- 
cepts one to Crockett, 


TRE FETHREN, ay 'B, Hartford Sem., accepts 
D. 


call to Ipswich, 3. 
WAL cE. » Wm. H., ‘Guilin call for a year to Burling- 
ton, is 


WILLETT, Whittier, Cal., to San Luis Obispo, 
where he was formerly pastor. Accepts. 
Ww ILLIAMSON, Jas S., First Ch., Augusta, Me., accepts 
call to North Ch., Haverhill, Mass., to begin July 1. 
WILLIS, Josiah G., to remain another year at Holland, 


Geo, 


Mass. Accepts. 
WOOD, Chas. F., Wantagh, N. Y., to Chester, N. J. 
Accepts. 
YALE, David L., recently of Elisworth, Me., accepts 
th. 


call to Central Ch., Ba 


Ordinations and Installations 


HAWKINS, Chauncey J., Yale Sem., o. p. Ferry St: 
ook New Haven, Ct., Ma ay 19. 

AKE, Geo. E., Bangor Sem., o. and i. Patten, Me., May 
“33. Sermon, Rev. R. P. Gardner, the candidate's 
home pastor; other parts, Profs. F. B Denio 
c. J. H. Ropes, Rev. Messrs. saan, Harbutt, ats 
Sicsper, G. a Hamilton, J. T. Ww. c. Adam 

PEARSON, J. L., o. National Gite “Cal. A ril 24, Ser- 
mon, 3. rb "orton D.D.; other parts, . Messrs. 

J. T. Ford, N. T. awards, a. We Atherton. He en- 
gages in mountain mission work in San Diego couney. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., . a an Raj pids, Minn., Ma 
Sermon, Rev. C. Harwood; other rm hev: 
Messrs. G. E. Smith, , ¥. Okerstein, T. H. Lewis. 


Resignations 
BARKER, Franklin W., ~: ane Ch., Mt. Desert, 


Me., after four years’ ser 

BOSWORTH, Uriah C., Rirtiand, 0., on account of 
nervous exhaustion. He is living in retirement at 
Thompson. 

BUSH, Harvey 8., Almont, Mich., declines to reconsider 
os saggeaam His permanent address is Port Huron, 


MEAD, Elwell O., 

— close of a 10° years’ 
year in study at Ober 

PA SKARD, N. — Neg Buffalo Center and Woden, Io. 

PEARSE, Franklin " Tay aaa Cal. 

PHILLIPS, T. D., , 0. 

ROUTLIFFE, Chas. _ w estern Ch., Toronto. 

SHIREY, J. N., chester, O. 

TILLETT, Barton ©., Garden 
Slater, lo., to take effect July 1 


Churches Organized 
Minn., 


Burton, O., to take effect Sept. 1, at 
pastorate. He plans to spend 


Prairie, Kelley and 


POPLAR, — May, 12 members. 


Summer Supplies 


DADA, Edwin P., Columbia City a7. 1-y Tayior Ch., 
Seattle during the absence of the pas 


DENISON, Geo. B., Chicago Sem., at Fiymouth © 
Kansas © City, Mo., for + foul mentee ignite e 
HATHA [, We b., Rollins Coll., at New Smyrna, Fla., 


for hy months. 

MATTHEWS, Robt. J., New Cambria, Mo., supplies 
First Ch., Bev jer, in connection. 

TALMAGE, Chas. H., at Pilgrim and Prospect St. Chs., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


FOSS, Geo. A., retiring pastor at Stratham, N 
rec ently tendered a pieasant farewell recepti 
HALL, John C., is recovering from an illness which kept 
him in a hos ital for some weeks. 
UFFMAN, Wm. N., formerly of Huntington, Ore., is 
corre on ab undenominat ‘onal mission in Alameda. 
JERNBERG, Prof. R. A., of the Dano Norwegian <e- 
partment in Chicago ye _ May 22 for a sum- 
mer in Europe. He w visit Ital w 
Germans, Sweden and Nor orway i rhe asta 
LOU KHART, Dr. Burton W., of Franklin 8t. Ch., Man- 
chester, N ig has been given a three months’ leave of 
ohsena e by his people to enable him to takea Buropean 


rip. 
OVERTON, Joseph, Fillmore, Cal., for three years 
tor at Oleander, has been received into the resbytery 
.* Santa Barbara, and is supplying the Presb, Ch., at 


Santa Paula. 
——s Abraham L., who resigned his pastorate at 
trang, Neb., on account of throat troubl 
wee newspaper at Elwood. te 


haw was 
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Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA -gaatamegee te 
Auburn, ‘ 4 6 Oxfor 7 
Fitchburg, 8 10 WoseNewbury, First, 3 4 
—— ‘ " ae MICHIGAN 
08 . m- 
ot eee Tym “Detroit, Brewster, — 12 
Pasadena, First, 8 10 Mt. Hope, —_ é 
Redlands, v 2 MINNESOTA 
ew Beth- aa a9 Alexandria, 19 20 
oplar. _ 
Sonoma, : 3 4 Selma,’ 3 3 
ee CONNECTICUT b NEBRASKA 
Bridgenert: South, ¢ 15 Omaha, Cherry Hill, 13.14 
New Britain, First, 10 16 
Ridgefield, First, ' 12 14 Saratoga, 4 16 
forms am 4 7 OTHER CHURCHES 
rum 7 
Winsted. First, 7 7 eee a 
MAINE Lower Waterford, Vt.,5 8 
No. Edgecomb, 3 5 er! —— N.¥., Pil. 8 
pews eee, SS peruahd, Ore., First, 1 3 
MASSACHUSETTS Seattle, Wn., Edge- 
Lowell, First, 34 water, 5 8 
Kirk St., 10 12 Weatherford, Okl., — 18 
New buryport, White Churches with less 
field 2 6 _ than three, 1 


Conf , 188; Tot., 333. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 4,728; Tot., 9,387. 





Dr. van Dyke’s Pregnant 


Sentences 


CULLED FROM “THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD 
OF SIN” 


Moses was the divine prohibitionist. 

Original sin makes originality in sins im- 
possible. 

There are four elements in a true sense of 
sin: shame, pain, fear and hope. 

Religion must begin, not with a doctrine of 
evil, but with a doctrine of good. 

The substitution on Calvary was the substi- 
tution of humanity plus Christ for humanity 
minus Christ. 

The loftiest point reached in the Old Testa- 
ment is that at which we see in lonely gran- 
deur a human figure called Isaiah. 

The idea of The Imitation of Christ is hope- 
ful and inspiring only to the heart that has 
first felt the liberating touch of his pierced 
hand. 

There is no other book in the world which 
can compare with the New Testament in its 
serene, unflinching recognition of death’s in- 
evitableness. 


1 June 1899 


The 
Alembic of 
Modern 
Chemistry 


discloses the fact 
that in white flour 
we use a fe 


robbed of the great- 

er part of its nutri- 

tive value for the 

sake of color. In 

the manufacture of 

white flour, much of 

the life-giving, - 

sue - building 

ments, the phosphates, the mineral salts and 
the gluten have been taken away because these 
elements are not and cannot be white, lea 

a residue principally starch In 





A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


all of ieee properties are preserved, thus pro 
viding a fo hich supplies all of the elements 
needed for the up-building -s gaara of 
the bones, brain, muscles and n 

White flour isiacking, Franklin ‘Mitits Flour 
rich in phosphates and nitrogenous qualities 

Which will you use ? 

If your grocer does not have ft, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied 

The Genuine Made only by 


FRANKLIN /lILLs CO., 
Booklet Free. Lockport, Nl. ¥. 


SILVERWARE | 
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To suit the most critical taste 
in quality and pattern. Prices 
to meet the requirements of all. 


Foster & (0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 
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package. 


minute you dissolve it (dissolves readily and quickly 
in hot water—making a clear, firm jelly). 
prominent chefs praise and have written many recipes for 
Keystone Silver White Gelatine. Leading cooking authori- 
ties indorse its purity and convenience; experienced house- 
wives appreciate its great economy—package makes one- 





Keystone 


SILVER WHITE 


\Gelatine 


Possesses every quality that 
gelatine should have. Its per- 


fect purity and cleanliness are 
apparent as soon as you open the 


Its convenience is evident the 


The most 





third more jelly than the same quantity ofany other gelatine. Jf 


















chefs. 
















Ask your grocer for Keystone Silver White Gelatine. # 
If he does not sell it send us his name and we will mail 
you a free sample package and recipes, by famous 
Full size box mailed for 15 cents. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
aN. Largest makers of gelatine in the world. 
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1 June 1899 


Messages from Old and 
Faithful Friends 


The Congregationalist is connected with 
some of my earliest recollections. The Boston 
Recorder paid its weekly visits to the home 
of my childhood—a country parsonage in 
Plymouth County. I remember very well 
when it first came to us under the new name 
and what a long name we children thought it. 
In those days, when Christian parents exer- 
cised a care concerning their children’s read- 
ing which, it is to be feared, is not so common 
in these later times, The Congregationalist 
was one of the few papers which we were al- 
lowed to read freely. Most books and papers 
were examined before being placed in our 
hands, but this one never. I think there was 
but one opinion among good people in regard 
tothe paper. It was pure, instructive, enter- 
taining and much more spiritual than some of 
its contemporaries. My youthful love for it 
grew with my growth, and now, after the long 
flight of years, it seems like an old friend 
that has kept me company through many 
changeful scenes. From its pages I have often 
found help and encouragement. Through its 
weekly register I look with interest for famil- 
ijarnames. I think its reading matter has al- 
ways been of a very practical nature. Sub- 
jects relating to church and family life have 
been given a large place in its colamns. One 
particularly helpful feature has been the 
choice selections of poetry, which in weary 
moments have sometimes come to me with a 
breath of heaven’s own sweetness. I love the 
dear old paper for its own sake, for the sake 
of loved ones who read it with pleasure and 
profit for many years and have now gone 
home to glory, for the happy associations con- 
nected with it, and for the good which [ hope 
to gain from it in the future. 


Topsfield, Mass. ApDA B. Dow. 


With others in the class graduating in 1849 
at Andover Seminary I subscribed at the be- 
ginning of your paper. Professor Park, re- 
cently returned from England, gave us an 
account of newspaper methods there, and 
commended the plans for The Congregation- 
alist about to be started in Boston. Finding 
the paper full of valuable articles, as such 
were less numerous then, though I had been 


* accustomed from boyhood to the Recorder and 


— 


New England Puritan, good in their day, yet 
The Congregationalist was so excellent that I 
preserved the copies carefully for twenty 
years, till, moving from New Hampshire to 
Massachusetts and offered a high price per 
pound for old paper stock, I sold several bar- 
rels of such accumulations in 1869. 

The former editors employed me to report 
various meetings at different times, and when 
the old Congregational Journal of New 
Hampshire ceased engaged me for special 
hews in that State and afterwards on other 
occasions for several years. Mr. Richardson 
was particularly kind and favorable, as, in 
fact, were all the editors from the first. As 
to the union of various newspapers and the 
purpose of the paper, theologically and in 
other respects, the editors early told me their 
desire was “to unify our Congregational 
churches.” This was manifest in their atti- 
tude toward the different theological parties. 

Thanks are due for the innumerable bene- 
fits, intellectual, spiritual, religious, brotherly 
in the bond of Christian churches, flowing 
into mind, heart and character from the con- 
stant reading of your paper for half a cen- 
tury, both’ for myself, for dear ones now 
silent here, for a son following me in the 
ministry, subseribing and keeping up the 
reading, and even for grandchildren, to whom 
I read still what may interest them. Your 
paper is one of the heralds and helpers of the 
ever-increasing kingdom of our Lord. 

8t. Louis, Mo. R. M. SARGENT. 


I very well remember the starting of the 
paper, for the year before I had been or- 
dained and settled as pastor of the Second 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Church at Palmer, Mass, March 1, 1848, and 
became at once a subscriber and have con- 
tinued so ever since. For several years I kept 
a file of the paper, but changes of residence 
rendered it inconvenient to transport so bulky 
a volume, and therefore the papers were re- 
luctantly soldtotheragman. In ‘‘ war times ”’ 
I remember they brought almost enough to 
pay for the subscription. The paper, through 
all its changes, has always been a great help 
to me in my pulpit and prayer meeting prepa- 
ration. It discussed the vital topics of the day 
with clearness, fairness and firmness, and has 
ever been the foremost and fearless exponent 
of our polity and principles. It has stood 
forth as the champion of righteousness in pri 
vate life and public administration, and has 
ever “contended earnestly for the faith which 
was once for all delivered unto the saints.’’ 
May it abide in fullness of strength to cele- 
brate its centennial. 


Waterville, N. Y. THOMAS WILSON. 





Gems from Epictetus 


Death or pain is not formidable, but the fear 
of pain and death. 


Do not admire your clothes and then you 
will not be angry with the thief. 


Where shall I seek the good and the bad? 
Within, in things which are my own. 


Things themselves (materials) are indiffer- 
ent, but the use of them is not indifferent. 


If God had intrusted an orphan to you 
would you thus neglect him? He has deliv- 
ered yourself to your own care and says, “I 
had no fitter to trust him to than yourself; 
keep him for me such as he is by nature, mod- 
est, faithful, erect, unterrified, free from poi 
son and perturbation.”” And then you do not 
keep him such. 


When you are in social intercourse, when 
you are exercising yourself, when you are en- 
gaged in discussion, know you not that you 
are nourishing a god, that you are exercising 
agod? Wretch, you are carrying about a god 
with you and you know it not. Do you think 
I mean some god of silver or gold, and exter- 
nal? You carry him within yourself, and 
you perceive not that you are polluting him 
by impure thoughts and dirty deeds. 





appeals to all good people that 
give cleanliness a careful consid- 


eration. As a cleansing and pre- 
serving agent 


FOR THE TEETH 
RUBIFOAM is perfect. 


Price, 25 cents. At Druggists. Sample vial of 
Rudifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass 






































Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

Al druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 1b, tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
ftabriken vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld 
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THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 









To Have and to Hold. 


A NEW SERIAL 


TO BEGIN IN THE JUNE ATLANTIC 


- By the Author of “ Prisoners of Hope” 


MARY JOHNSTON 


ISS MARY JOHNSTON, the author of “Prisoners of 

Hope,” a story which was one of the marked successes 

of the year, has written a still more exciting romance of 

colonial Virginia life of an early period—the period of 

Master John Rolfe, who appears in a very attractive way in 
the story. 

It will be published as a serial in The Atlantic Monthly 
beginning with the number for June. 

The freshness and vigor of Miss Johnston’s new story 
and its wholesomely exciting scenes will give it a permanent 
high place among historical romances. Primarily asa story, 
but incidentally as a delicate and truthful description of life 
at the time, it holds the reader’s close attention from the 
first chapter. 





















SPECIAL OFFER —In order to introduce the ATLANTIC | 
to a large circle of new readers, the publishersannounce | 
that a Trial Subscription for three months willbesent, | 
on receipt of 50 cents, to any person whose name does 

| met now appear on the ATLANTIC subscription list. | 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


DS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter 
where it is. 


Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES, 













































